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When a 16-ounce hammer 
weighs FORTY pounds... 


. .. you'll be glad you’re wearing a Jackson Safety Hat 
or Cap—and any 16-oz. object falling 40 feet will create 
the same 40-foot pound impact as a 40-lb. weight would 
in falling one foot. Jackson Hats and Caps absorb and 
disperse impact forces. 

An instantaneous impact of 40 ft.-lbs. to a Jackson hat 
is reduced to less than 3 ft.-lbs. direct to the wearer! The 
hat is shock absorbent. Everything in the hat ‘gives’ a 
little, and the distance between the hat shell and your 
head becomes the stopping distance for the impact force. 
The Jackson hat headgear spreads that reduced blow of 
3 ft.-lbs. out over the 13 square inches of your head that 
is under the supporting straps. A bared head would take 
the original 40 ft.-lbs. impact all within an area the size 
of a dime. Jackson Hats and Caps reduce possibly lethal 
blows to just possible headaches. 

Jackson Safety Hats and Caps are comfortable and 
attractive, as well as safe. The headgears quickly adjust 


to regular hat sizes. They are soft and easy on the head. 
Many accessories are offered such as winterizers, chin 
straps, and a most complete line of attachable eye and 
face protection devices. 


Choose Your ‘Jackson’ 
from 3 materials: 


FIBER GLASS 


Compression molded of glass fibers and poly- 
ester resins with strong, two-way crown 
ribbing. In grey, white, yellow, orange, green, 
blue, brown, and red. They exceed Federal 
specifications. 


ALUMINUM 
Lightweight ‘Alumihats’ and ‘Alumicaps’ 
pass Federal specifications for impact and 
penetration resistance of construction workers’ 
safety hats. In natural, white, yellow, orange, 
green, blue, brown, and red. 


DIELECTRIC 


‘Life Guard’ hats and caps are entirely non- 
metallic, pass Federal specifications for con- 
struction workers’ hats and Edison Institute 
specifications for electrical resistance. In white, 
yellow, grey, and orange. 


Sold Everywhere by Better Welding 
Supply and Safety Product Dealers 


Products 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION CO., INC 


5523 Nine Mile Road, Warren, Michigan 
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“Executive” Styled Frames 


Brings fashion to safety, puts 
safety in style! Sturdy acetate 
frame, now in three colors: 
black grain and crystal, smoke 
gray or new flesh tone. 


Easy-Fit Bridge 
Eliminates cumbersome nose- 
pads. Placed low for greater 
eye coverage. Fits all workers 
with just three eye sizes, each 
with suitable tapered bridge— 
including new women’s size. 


Distinctive Temples 


Choice of new comfort-cable 


or spatula types, both created 
for style and comfort. The new 


Nylok® Screw won’t work loose 
—can be removed or replaced 
without special tools. 


New Molded Side Shields 


Optional side shields, clear or 
transparent green—now made 
of molded plastic—hug close 
to the frame for greater secu- 
rity — permanently riveted to 
the temples. 


Lenses: Standard interchangeable S-7 shape, in safety glass or plastic. Clear or tinted in Medium, Dark or Extra Dark Green. 


lete list of spectacles and lenses, with prices: 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., STerling 9-0200 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo., CHestnut 1-9393 
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Positive eye-protection...plus real eye-appeal! 
4 _ New expanded line offers you a complete choice of — 
spectacles with Pulmosan’s unique high-styling, | 
and these exclusive features— __ 
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..and if you prefer cartridge-activated extinguishers, then ""FORAY"' was designed for you! “FORAY”’ is the name we've 
given the new Ansul line of dry chemical extinguishers for a// classes of fire—and the A-B-C extinguishing agent itself. 
“FORAY"’ extinguishers are available in six popular models—10’s, 20's and 30’s in both cartridge and stored pressure. 
Cartridge operated units traditionally offer greater reliability, ease of recharge, ease of maintenance. They haven't been 
available in A-B-C models until now! But...some people like stored pressure, so they're also included in the FORAY" 
line. Much as we'd like to sell you ey oe listed and approved “FORAY"’ extinguishers, Ansul has not taken up the 


national pastime of obsoleting perfectly good products. We'll be happy to advise you on converting your present Ansul 


extinguishers to the equivalent of “*FORAY'’ models. Low cost conversion kits are readily available. Write for more 


detailed information on “FORAY"' extinguishers or call your local ANSUL MAN...he’s listed in the “Yellow Pages."’ 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


“FORAY” extinguishers 
(both cartridge and stored pressure) carry these 


Underwriters Laboratories ratings: Model 10: 1A-168:C, Mode/ 20: 3A-20B:C, Model 30: 4A-20B:C 
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Readers’ guide to 


for July 1961 


COVER 


Safety codes pictured on our cover date back in some cases to 
1945. Yet they’re young in comparison to a lot of the safety 
codes that are supposed to govern industry today. We start a 
series of articles this month, to run through September, on 
what’s wrong and right with our codes. 


ABOUT Strained Muscles and Soaring Costs 
LIFTING INJURIES Back injuries and hernias, bane of many a safety department, are one 
of the hardest-to-handle industrial problems. 


Six Rules for Safe Wire Rope Handling 


A big steel company gives its formula for using wire rope and slings 
safely. 
$100 a Month Buys Fork Truck Driving Safety ................200. 
Formica Corp. uses a 75-question test to help train fork truck drivers 
to handle loads properly. 


McNally Pittsburgh Corp. uses a kind of traffic ticket to make its 100- 
percent eye protection program a success. 


Inspection: Useless Without Followup ...............-00eeeeeeee 


This is Part V of our regular monthly feature: “Guidebook to Safety 
Management.” 


The first of a series of articles on how safety codes develop, how they 
should be used, what’s right and wrong with them. 


We give you readers’ comments on one of the most provocative articles 
we have published for many months. 


Brief items about safety, fire protection, housekeeping, that will interest 
industrial safety men. 


FIRE PROTECTION The Economics of Fire Protection 


Here’s an OccuPpATIONAL Hazarps symposium on how to justify plant 
fire protection expenditures. 

COMPENSATION LAW Right Off the Docket ... 41 


These reports keep you up to date on the latest court decisions about 
workmen’s compensation law. 


Compensation News 


Many States are changing their compensation and occupational disease 
laws this year ; we tell you how. 


A lesson in pera safely on excavation and construction projects. 


Advertisers’ Index 


63 Reader Service Card ........ 57 
7 Safety Library ............ 12 
Literature in July Ads ....... 65 


Names in the News ......... 9 Useful Literature ..... 
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In its convenient carrying case, the Scott Inhalator 
is light enough to carry to the patient “on the run”. 
Two simple operations (open valve, hold 

mask to face) and you are administering 

oxygen like an expert. 


Oxygen flows at the rate required by the 
patient. Flow stops on exhalation to con- 
serve oxygen. If greater breathing assist- 
ance seems necessary, a continuous flow 
of oxygen is obtained by simply pressing 
a button. 


Administering oxygen with a Scott Inhalator 
requires no practice or training. There are no 
adjustments to make, no flow regulators to 
operate — everything is controlled automat- 
ically by the patient's breathing. 


Surprisingly, you can place several Scott Inhalators 
around your plant for the same money you would 
spend for only one resuscitator. 

D5 


ION CORPORATION 229 STREET, LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 3 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SCOTT AVIATION CORPORATION 
229 Erie Street, Lancaster, N. Y. 


I am interested in Scott Inhalators. Please send me a copy of your 6-page, 
2-color Inhalator Brochure, together with prices. 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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NEWS FROM AO - 


Top rib runs from front to rear 
to add strength, provide addi- 
tional ventilation. 


to headband 

with new, easy 

to remove or re- 

place method. 
Headband is- smooth, 


locks into molded 
is held secure 
band. 


~ Now: one safety hat to meet all requirements 


Introducing the AO Dura-Guard 

. an all-new safety hat designed 
for universal use. Shells and suspen- 
sions are molded plastic, without 
holes or metal parts. New Dura- 
Guard hats and caps meet or ex- 
ceed all standard specifications, and 
every Dura-Guard may be used 
wherever dielectric protection is re- 
quired. Dielectric strength in ac- 


Your Surest Protection... 


cordance with E. E. I. specifications 
(April, 1961) is available in indi- 
vidually tested hats and caps. 

The injection molded shell is of 
uniform thickness throughout criti- 
cal areas. Plastic suspension and 
headband are lightweight, comfort- 
able, long-wearing, nonconductive, 
easy to clean. Headband adjusts on 
both sides to stay centered in shell, 


eliminate floating. Sweatband can 
easily be slipped out for cleaning 
without removing any other part, is 
made in telescoping halves for com- 
fort and economy. Front half, which 
tends to soil or wear first, can be re- 
placed at minimum cost. 

For full information, contact your 
AO Safety Products Representa- 
tive, or write for Folder S-1456. 


AO SURE-GUARD Products 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION + SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Who Needs Three Heads... 


to decide that SAFETY SHOES are a good deal? 


If you’re as smart a safety man as we think you are, you know a good 
deal when you see one. The question is, do your men know it, too? 


Do you keep them well informed, aware of the advantages, the 
low-cost maximum protection of safety footwear? 


Foot protection should be an integral part of your safety program. 
You are the key man in making it so. 


Help prevent the unbelievable loss of time and money due to foot 
accidents. Stress the low-cost foot protection of shoes with safety steel 
toes in your program. They still cost less than ordinary street shoes. 


Safety Box Toe Company 
812 STATLER BUILDING e BOSTON 


Manufacturers of 19 different styles of safety steel toes 
: INDUSTRIAL FOOT PROTECTION. AUSTEMPERED for maximum foot protection 
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Tried a Filmstrip 
of Your Own Lately? 


Epiror: 

Are reprints of the article “Get 
Safety Out of the Personnel Depart- 
ment!” appearing in the March 1961 
issue of OccuPATIONAL HAZARDS 
available? If so, what is the cost in 
various quantities? If reprints are 
not available, may we have your 
permission to reproduce the article? 

Also we are in the idea stage of 
producing internal, noncommercial 
filmstrips on various subjects. What 
is your policy in regard to our adapt- 
ing material from OccUPATIONAL 
Hazarps for use in these filmstrips? 

Terry WHITE 
Technical Editor, Engineering 
Employers Casualty Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


No reprints of “Get Safety Out 
of the Personnel Department!” were 
made, but permission to reproduce the 
article was granted several, including 
Mr. White. Material from Occupa- 
TIONAL Hazarps usually may, with 
our consent, be adapted to use in film- 
strips, slides, and local safety papers. 


How Not To Get 
Along With a Woman 
Epiror: 
Evidently Earle S. Hannaford, 


Ph.D., is not interested in getting 
along with women—he apparently 
thinks he knows how to deal with 
them. I would say on the basis of his 
or her ideas listed in the April issue 
of your publication that Hannaford, 
Ph.D., has much learning to do. 

Generalizations like this are most 
unfair. 

1. Women do take criticism per- 
sonally, but I am sure they do not 
take “everything” (whatever that is) 
personally. Safety should be a per- 
sonal matter for everyone. 

2. No intelligent women (and most 
are reasonably intelligent) resent di- 
rect criticism if it is fair, justified, 
and necessary. To accentuate the 


TRERS 


readers report 


positive is as effective in promoting 
safety for men as well as women. 

3. I was happy to note that the 
Hannaford attitude toward women 
(in general) was one of awareness 
that women are right—but I hardly 
think that the synthesis would result 
in the supposition that “women are 
never wrong.” I don’t know what 
kind of women this “lister” has 
worked with, but I have worked with 
women of all levels of intelligence, 
education, and social level, and I 
must say that in any category I found 
that there are women who will never 
admit to error, but also there were 
members of each group who recog- 
nize that it is human to err and wise 
to admit error. 

4. I suspect that this doctor of phi- 
losophy is exceedingly vocal. There 
are many persons of both sexes who 
talk to release tensions of the mo- 
ment, but if the listener takes the 
time to really listen much can be 
learned from the speaker. Again, 
some individuals find it difficult to 
sustain attention but that is not a 
fault reserved to the female nor is it 
applicable to all women. 

5. Who parades more in public? 
There are not many public parades 
with women (other than cheesecake 
—and for whose benefit?) as the 
greatest number of participants. 
Everyone wants and likes recognition 
by their fellowman—that is human 
and is a part of every person from 
the cradle to the grave. If they ask 
questions, perhaps the woman em- 
ployee is working on the male ego by 
emphasizing his great knowledge or 
that she respects his know-how and 
would like to learn more or more 
correctly. 

6. Admittedly some women do excel 
in routine and detail, as do some men, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
all women are capable only in those 
areas. In all professions and all areas 
of skill, women today are demonstrat- 
ing initiative and great knowledge. 

A little knowledge is indeed a dan- 
gerous thing, as is a static knowledge. 

continued on next page 


MOVE.. . MOVE 


wih MERRILL 


MA ERIAL HANDLING 


Imitated, but never duplicated, 
Merrill Lifting Clamps are Drop 
Forged to give you Safety in Hand- 
ling and Economy in Operation. 


FEATURING 
THIS 
MONTH 


MERRILL DRUM LIFTER 


Over 25 Material Handling 
Devices described in our 
catalog C-3. 


Ask for a copy. 


_ MERRILL BROTHERS 


Produces of Drop & Press Forgings 


56-45 Arnold Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


The individual who is constantly 
learning and growing in knowledge 
and skill is the person who will ac- 
complish great things. 

The list contained in the boxed 
half-page of your publication either 
was intended to be insulting or to 
stimulate thinking response. This 
reader would like to think that the 
latter is true. Thus the doctor-of-phi- 
losophy education of Earle S, Hanna- 


ford has not been a total loss. If, 
however, these long years of acquir- 
ing knowledge have only resulted in 
the development of bias and prejudice, 
then his loss is regrettable. 

EstTHer E, GarRvEY 
Appleton, Wis. 


Dr. Hannaford’s April article (“Of- 
the-Job Safety Is Your Business, 
Too”) represented the thinking of a 
man who deals constantly with the 
thousands of women who work for 
the Long Lines Department of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
is an engineer and an _ industrial 
psychologist. P. J. Sheridan, the 


PERMANENT 
SIGNS FAIL: 


Letters can be 
sarisfactorily and 
rapidly changed 
with a “mechan- 
ical hand”. No 
ladder climbing 


you know that 


IGEABLE CO 
SAFETY SI 


ARE EFFECTIVE WHERE 
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required. 


AGNER SIGN SERVICE, INC. 


387 HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


COMPANY. 
TY & STATE 
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OccuPATIONAL Hazarps editor who 
collaborated with Dr. Hannaford in 
preparing the article, disavowed any 
connection with the six ideas in 
“How To Work With Women.” 


What Do You Know 
About Safety in Russia? 


I am endeavoring to obtain infor- 
mation on the Russian approach to 
construction, manufacturing, or ve- 
hicular safety. I would appreciate any 
information you have on any article 
on these subjects which has appeared 
in your magazine or other publica- 
tions. 

J. M. Tucker 


Superintendent, 


Engineering Division 
American Insurance Group 
15 Washington Street 
Newark 1, N. J. 


We have published nothing on the 
Russian approach to safety. Can any- 
one supply an up-to-date bibliography 
—of material in English, of course? 


You, Too, Can 
Adapt Article Ideas 


The following letter went to Charles 
W. Rittelmeyer, safety supervisor, 
Memphis Light, Gas & Water Divi- 
sion, Memphis, Tenn. A copy came 
to us. 


This is just a note to congratulate 
you on the article “The Masters of 
Mishaps in Memphis,” which appears 
in the April issue of OccUPATIONAL 
Hazarps. A tip of the hat to you, 
too, for the various safety awards 
that your operation has received. Such 
awards were not an accident, if you’ll 
pardon the pun, nor were they come 
by easily. 

The various phases that are out- 
lined by you as constituting your 
balanced safety program are good 
ones. ... Certainly your program can 
be used in all plants of any size, and 
a good part of it by a plant of any 
size; and it is not tailored only for a 
utility operation, but for all types of 
works. 

Your use of a “Safety Annual” to 
recognize outstanding safety per- 
formance sounds like an excellent 
idea. 

Congratulations again, on main- 
taining such an outstanding safety 
program and on making available to 
other safety men some of the “how.” 

E. M. TRIMBLE 
Personnel Relations Manager 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Bauxite, Ark. 


— 
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Stephenson Corp., Red Bank, N.J., 
has a new vice president for market- 
ing, Frederick W. Blackburn. He 
came to Stephenson from Massengill 
Pharmaceutical Co., Bristol, Tenn. He 
was director of sales and advertising 
for that firm... . James C. Johnston 
has joined the headquarters safety 


J. C. Johnston F. W. Blackburn 


staff of the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. He was 
formerly with the Department of the 
Navy, Bureau of Naval Weapons, as 
acting director of industrial safety 
and hygiene. 


Jackson Products, Air Reduction 
Sales Co., recently moved to new, 
more spacious quarters at 5523 Nine 


Mile Road, Warren, Mich. The com- 


pany now has 195,000 square feet of 
floor space—double what was avail- 
able in the old location. 


As part of its current expansion 
program, Globe Security Systems, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has purchased J. H. 
Sparks Co., also a Philadelphia firm, 
which specialized in electronic com- 
munications. Globe, the country’s 
third largest security services or- 
ganization, provides industry protec- 
tion against fire, theft, sabotage, and 
accident and security hazards... . 
Bell Electricord & Safety, Ltd., 


Toronto, Ontario, is distributing the 
Gateway EyeGard line that includes 
safety goggles, spectacles, helmets, 
hats, gloves, and respirators. The line 
is manufactured by American Indus- 
trial Safety Equipment Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Alim Corp. is now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Baltimore Paint & 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore. In com- 
menting on the acquisition, Board 
Chairman Albert A. Shuger said 
Alim would now be able to realize 
its full sales potential by using the 
parent firm’s extensive distribution 


channels. Alim manufactures an all- 
purpose fire extinguisher and a fire- 
retardant paint. 


Washington Mortuary Supply Co., 
Washington Court House, Ohio, has 
named Don W. Hindes sales manager. 
Prior to joining the firm, Hindes was 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing for the American Pad & Tex- 
tile Co... . E. L. Babcock, formerly 
sales manager for Gro-Cord Rubber 
Co., Lima, Ohio, has moved to Amer- 
ican Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea, 
Mass., as sales promotion representa- 
tive. 


Air-Cushioned 


for Extra 
Safety 


NEW NALGENE® SAFETY 
BOTTLE CARRIER 


This exclusive new Nalgene fluted design 
in resilient polyethylene air-cushions 5- 
pint bottles against accidental bumps—an 
important extra margin of protection 
against breakage and spilling of caustic 
fluids. The tight snap-on cover holds 
finger-loop bottles securely in the carrier. 
And the heavy wire handle, sealed in 
plastisol, makes it comfortable to carry, 
easy to pour. Find out more about this 

low-cost way to carry chemical 


a) bottles safely. $13.50 each. 


THE NALGE CoO., INC. 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


Today’s Most Complete Line of 
Plastic Laboratory Ware 


The Nalge Co., Inc., Dept. 197, Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Please send me information on 
Nalgene Safety Bottle Carriers. 


Nome............ 


Business Address....... 
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THEY DO THE JOB BETTER WITH THE RIGHT WORKING GEAR 


Mine Safety Appliances Company makes the “right” working 
gear. Right because it keeps crews safe. Right because it’s 
comfortable to wear. Right because it’s convenient to use. 
And right because it lasts and lasts a long, long time. 

The men in the above situation are demonstrating a typical 
cross-section of our product line for electric utilities, from man- 
hole to pole top. We control quality and specifications of each 
and every item... at MSA. 

Our products protect sensitive noggins. Sniff out atmos- 
pheric hazards. Help anchor the climber’s swift sure feet. They 


insulate his hands against the hot stuff. Keep him dry in 
foulest weather. Secure his waist while high above the ground. 
Carry things to him he can’t carry with him. Warn oncoming 
motorists. 

Some of our products only sit and wait. Products like First 
Aid. Resuscitation devices. Emergency rescue equipment. 

We'd like you to weigh the comparative advantages of 
MSA’s product performance. For a demonstration, technical 
assistance or specific product bulletins, write: Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


“MSA MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


4 : 
AF 
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Legend for MSA Product Identification: 
1. Air Line Respirator. 2. Oxygen indi- 
cator. 3. Explosimeter Instrument. 
4. Shockgard Caps. 5. CO Tester. 6. 
Work Gloves. 7. H2S Detector. 8. First 
Aid Kit. 9. Road Markers. 10. Shock- 
gard Hats. 11. Coated Rainwear. 12. 
Lineman's Belt and Pole Strap. 13. Line- 
man’s Rubber Gloves. 14. Leather Pro- 
tector Gloves. 15. Brooks Climbers. 16. 
Tool Bucket. 17. Line Hose Bag. 
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YOUR OWN 


CHAIN ASSEMBLIES 


without delay with... 


‘Hammerlok 


COUPLING LINK 


@ NO PEENING 
@ NO WELDING 


PLUS HERC-ALLOY 
CHAIN, OBLONG 
MASTER LINKS AND 
SLING HOOKS 

ALL AVAILABLE FROM 
YOUR CM CHAIN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN DIVISION 


COLUMBUS MCKINNON CORPORATION 
Tonawanda, New York 
New York (Mountainside, N.J.) * Chicago 
d+ San F (Factory Branch) 
Warehouses: Los Angeles, Portland, 
Oregon; Sait Lake City and Dixon, Ill. 
In Canada: Columbus McKinnon Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ontario 


‘CHAIN 
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SAFETY LIBRARY 


@ BOOKS AND FILMS 


Duet for safety men 


“Ir 1s Nor only a matter of com- 
mon knowledge but actually a blight 
in the profession, that abuses in 
our compensation laws have for 
years been steadily becoming 
worse.” 

That sentence sets the whole tone 
of the first of two new books by 
J. A. De Luca, Jr.: How To Control 
Alleged and Exaggerated Claims in 
Workmen’s Compensation. (New 
Forum Publishing Co., Box 2724, 
Wilmington 5, Del.) 

De Luca now is safety director 
of the Du Pont empire’s construc- 
tion division. He’s a registered pro- 
fessional engineer, a long-time 
member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. In 26 years, De 
Luca has managed safety programs 
in companies and government proj- 
ects that totalled 900 million man- 
hours of working time. In short, 
he’s a real old pro. 

The 22 pages of How To Control, 
etc., show the professional safety 
man’s touch. They summarize. They 
chart. They emphasize. They avoid 
longwinded theory. You look at the 
boldfaced “Emphasis-Synopsis” on 
almost every page, and you learn in 
less than a minute’s reading what 
De Luca’s chief points in that par- 
ticular section are. We're inclined 
to rate the “Emphasis-Synopsis” as 
the most valuable part of the text. 

The author makes two strong and 
often overlooked points: It’s cheap- 
er in the long run, and better for 
your company and your employees, 
to fight false claims than to compro- 
mise. Your plant doctor needs to 
know how to diagnose, treat, and 
control industrial injury and disease 
cases so as to get men back on the 
job in the shortest possible time. 

How To Control Alleged and Ex- 
aggerated Claims in Workmen's 
Compensation sells only in sets of 
four: $8.80 each for one to four 
sets, $4.80 if you buy more than 
four sets at a time. This unusual 
arrangement stems from the au- 
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thor’s conviction that the ideas for 
action he sets forth in the book must 
be carried out by four men who 
work together as a team: the plant 
manager, the safety director, the 
plant physician, the company attor- 
ney. A set of four copies gives each 
man his own book. 

The second book in De Luca’s 
duet for safety men bears the bur- 
den of showing (with illustrations, 
reproductions of promotion pieces, 
sample charts) the nonprofessional 
supervisor how to keep workers 
constantly reminded of their need 
to work safely. Hence, comes the 
title: Daily Safety How Functions 
(Techniques) for Manager, Super- 
visor, Foreman. 

This second book (also paper- 
bound, but with 50 pages) varies in 
price from $2.20 for a single copy 
to $1.70 each in lots of over 100. 
Since it aims at promoting safety 
rather than at teaching detailed safe- 
ty engineering, it’s general enough 
to be used by anyone in charge of 
a group. 

Daily Safety How ranges from 
the way to figure accident frequency 
and severity to the need for fitting 
men to jobs they can handle safely. 
It carries suggested material for 
employees’ handbooks. It summa- 
rizes “‘a good overall safety system.” 
It includes a test on safety attitudes 
for supervisors to take after they 
have applied the principles in the 
book for at least a year. 

The book is based on experience. 
“Almost without exception,’ De 
Luca comments in his foreword, 
the suggestions he makes “are 
usable singly or in groups. The 
writer uses all of them simultane- 
ously and successfully in 30 loca- 
tions, year in and year out, through 
and by over 1,200 foremen and 
supervisors.” 

Both books are part of a series 
for professional safety directors 
safety-minded managements. 
What To Say at a Safety Meeting, 
the first in the series, was published 
some time ago. Other volumes, all 
in the same format, will follow. 
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Trio for workers 


Ir De Luca’s two new books are a 
duet for safety men, three movies 
produced by the Bray Studios (729 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y.) make a trio for workers. 

Two of the films were prepared in 
cooperation with the American 
Heart Association (Guard Your 
Heart and The Doctor Examines 
Your Heart). The third has the 
endorsement of the American Med- 
ical Association and the National 
Safety Council (How To Avoid 
Muscle Strains). All three are im- 
portant training aids in any pro- 
gram designed to slash the number 
and severity of injuries due to lift- 
ing. 

The trio is black and white, for 
16-millimeter sound projectors only. 
(That deserves emphasis in these 
days of unparalleled variety in 
visual aid equipment.) The films 
may be rented or bought. Guard 
Your Heart (3 reels; 27 minutes) 
is $125 for outright purchase, $10 
for the first day of rental. The Doc- 
tor Examines Your Heart (1 reel; 
10 minutes) is $60, or $3.50 for the 
first rental day. How To Avoid 
Muscle Strains (1 reel; 13 minutes) 
has a purchase price of $60, a first- 
day rental of $6. 

Most industrial compensation 
cases involving heart attacks stem 
from  overexertion, often from 
strain in lifting. Guard Your Heart 
and The Doctor Examines Your 
Heart are valuable safety aids for 
that reason alone. The first film tells 
about heart disease and what work- 
ers should do to protect themselves 
against it or to live with it when 
it strikes. The second shows what 
a doctor does to examine your heart, 
and why he does it. 

Guard Your Heart is the story of 
Sam Taylor, who develops a pain 
in his chest. He dreams his heart 
talks to him: “You've been pushing 
me around for 52 years!” Taylor 
visits his physician, whose words of 
wisdom about heart health are illus- 
trated with animated sequences 
broken by live scenes that show how 
much work the heart does. The 
Doctor Examines Your Heart has 


less story, centers on professional 


methods and the reasons for them, 
Stresses the need for regular medi- 
cal examinations. Bray Studios 
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Adjustable 
temple joints 


PATENT 
PENDING 


Front end of temple is de- 
signed so it can be adjusted 
for perfect temple fitting on 
all faces. For. a narrow face, 
bend it in; for a wide face, 
bend it out; permits temple 
adjustment to provide ex- 
act amount of side tension 
to prevent slipppage. 


NEW LENS SHAPE provides closer orbi- 
tal fit, wider vision, increased safety. 
SPECIAL SKULL TEMPLES of nickel silver, 
with molded plastic paddles. Easily ad- 
justed for perfect fit, no slippage. 
COLORED FRAMES — Available in flesh, 
bronze, cordovan and green. 


FENDALL PRODUCTS 


imitated 


Mitti-fit 
bridge 


i 


PATENTED AND 
PATENT PENDING 


Fendall’s patented Multi- 
Fit Bridge automatically fits 
9 out of 10. Self-adapting 
to wearer’s face, no adjust- 
ing, You can fit practically 
every worker with this one 
bridge size. Reduces inven- 
tory. Unequalled fitting 
ease and wearing comfort. 


resistant. 


but not 


Lok-tite 
hinge pins 


PATENT 
PENDING 


This exclusive Eendall fea- 
ture eliminates the trouble 
and, annoyance caused by 
loose and lost temple 
screws. Fendall’s Lok-Tite 
Hinge Pins snap in easily, 
lock in position, cannot fall 
out, yet they are simple to 
remove, if necessary. 


SPECIAL INSULATION on cable-type 
temples. Will not loosen. Perspiration- 


SMART MODERN STYLING —Sturdy and 
comfortable, without the bulky look 
and feel of “goggles.” 

Choice of acetate or metal frames, skull 
temples, cable temples, sideshields, etc. 
Send for complete details now ! 


FEND ALL HAZARDS 


FENDALL COMPANY 


2224 DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
Distributed in Canada by Levitt-Safety Limited 
Circle No. 13 on reader service card 
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STEEL FINGERS HOLD AMERICA: 


In building North American’s X-15 
high-altitude research plane, many of its intricate 
components were protected, as they were lifted into 
place, by hoists fitted with Tip-Lok Safety Hoist Hooks. 
These new Bullard Safety Hoist Hooks lock loads in 
with a sureness not possible with any previous 
: safety hook design. Operating on a completely new 
a principle, Tip-Lok’s safety gate has steel fingers 
. that close over the hook’s mouth, locking loads in. 
Closed, the hook can be instantly opened by touching 
a recessed trigger. Open, the gate swivels clear so 
the hook’s throat opening is unrestricted. 
Write for complete data and specifications on new 
e Bullard Tip-Lok Safety Hoist Hooks, or see sections 
. l-a and 4-e, Sweets Plant Engineering Catalog File. 


e. BULLARD }) company 


SAFETY 


SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 


1960, D. BULLARO COMPANY 
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~ 
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Safety Library 


continued from page 13 


wisely suggests you have a doctor 
present at any showing of either 
film, to answer questions from the 
audience. 

How To Avoid Muscle Strains 
is a motion picture version of our 
own “Strained Muscles and Soaring 
Costs” in this issue. It demon- 
strates how to lift things safely, 
points out how body muscles and 
joints work during lifting, spends 
part of its 13 minutes on hernias 
and how to prevent them. The 
whole theme is “help reduce the 
high cost of lifting.” But the picture 
still is for the worker, not for com- 
pany management. 


Donald Duck at work 


Wa tt Disney brought laughter to 
more than children when he intro- 
duced Donald Duck to an America 
already snickering over the antics 
of Mickey and Minnie Mouse. 

Now, Disney has put Donald to 
work. In the 8-minute, 1-reel, full- 
color, 16-millimeter sound film How 
To Have an Accident at Work, 
Donald pays about as much atten- 
tion to the safety rules as a drunk 
on a country road. He may be a 
paragon of safety at home; on the 
job, he’s a safety director’s night- 
mare. But he gives a lift to first 
aid supply manufacturers—he 
makes more trips to the plant dis- 
pensary than any other hundred 
people. 

Donald and J. J. Fate, a new 
Disney character—and character he 
is indeed !—drive home the story of 
industrial safety with the inimitable 
humor that took Disney from pov- 
erty in Kansas City to wealth in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Fate shatters for- 
ever that old excuse: “It wasn’t my 
fault—it just happened.” 

How To Have an Accident at 
Work (Educational Film Division, 
Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, 
Calif.) has a minimum rental of 


$6. @ 


The reader service card this 
month is on pp. 57-58 
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666. Jomac work glove. Reversible—any two make a pair. Men’s knitwrist. 


It's GLOVEMANSHIP that makes 
JOMACS 


your best buy in industrial work gloves 


GLOVEMANSHIP is an art. It involves combining the ideal yarns, process- 
ing the cloth by techniques which will impart the wearing and protective 
qualities desired, creating patterns, styling cuffs and, finally, producing 
the finished gloves with real craftsmanship. Jomac practices GLOVEMAN- 
SHIP. 

What does GLOVEMANSHIP mean to you? It means lower glove costs 
with quality gloves that afford maximum dexterity, more comfort; that 
resists oils, greases and stains; that protect hands and forearms against 
such hazards as cuts, burns, bruises and abrasions; that can be washed 
time after time. 


For better fit, greater dexterity, more 
+ comfort, longer wear, and maximum 
safety in handling most chemicals, 
oils, greases, etc.— specify North 
PVC Coated Gloves. 


To keep workers dry and comfortable 
in foul weather and to give them 
superior protection against chemi- 
cals, oils and greases—specify North 
PVC Protective Clothing. 


Write for more information about Jomac industrial work gloves today. 


OMAC 
Phila. 38, Pa. 


In Canada: James North Canada Company, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 


“Jomac Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!”’ 
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Here’s why genuine 


SIGHT 
SAVERS 


are all ways your 


best buy for cleaning 
safety glasses 


Standardize on Sight Savers as a basic part of your eye 
safety program. Order from your safety supply distributor. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Circle No. 16 on reader service card 
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More silicones! 

Sight Savers® have a higher 
silicone content than other tis- 
sues. They’re completely soaked 
in silicones (on both sides) for 
greatest cleaning and polishing 
action. 


Best size! 

Years of experience have proved 
Sight Savers to be exactly the 
right size for most efficient 
cleaning. No wasted paper. 


Universally preferred! 
Millions of eyeglass wearers are 
already loyal users of nationally 
advertised Sight Savers. And 
Sight Savers are endorsed by 
many leading opticians. 


Government approved! 
Sight Savers meet Federal Gov- 
ernment Specification UU-P- 
313c for lens cleaning tissues. 


Efficiently dispensed! 

Sight Savers Cleaning Stations 
provide the easiest way imag- 
inable to put greatest eye safety 
at everybody’s fingertips: They 
deliver one Sight Savers tissue 
at a time; They’re sturdy — 
all-steel construction — easy to 
install anywhere; Require no 
maintenance; Refillable before 
empty ; Fool-proof, pilfer-proof; 
And their attractive blue and 
gold design blends with any 
decor in plant or office. 


Note: If you use 
PLASTIC 
eyewear- 
specify 
RAYON 

SIGHT SAVERS 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SCRATCHI 
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Prevent 
Lifting 
Injuries 


Strained Muscles 


and Soaring Costs 


Nine out of ten back injuries reported 
to the Montana Industrial Accident Board are 


sprains or strains 


Tue Montana figures aren’t unusual. They’re based 
on the business year of July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960. 
They could apply almost anywhere, any time. 

Eight years ago, the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, division of labor statistics and re- 
search, made a thorough study of occupational back 
injuries in the State. The report carries a lot of les- 
sons for safety departments. 

“How did the occupational back injuries occur?” the 
California report asked. “Nearly 20,000, or 70 per- 
cent . . . resulted from strain or overexertion. Most of 
these were sustained in lifting.” 


Kind of industry makes a difference 


You'll notice at once a difference between California 
and Montana figures. In Montana, during the last 
business year, 93 percent of back injuries involved 
sprains, strains, dislocations. In California, in 1953, 
only 7 out of 10 did. 

Why? 

The answer probably lies in the industrial differences 
between the two States. Montana has little heavy 
manufacturing. It does a great deal of metal mining. 
It produces petroleum in considerable quantities. It 
has a huge lumber industry. It has extensive coal 
mines. California, on the other hand, has one of the 


fastest-growing industrial populations in the world. 
Mining, lumbering, even petroleum production, play 
second fiddle to manufacturing. 

Now go on with the California report: 

“The rate of back injuries in the following industries 
was more than double the all-industry rate: metal 
mining, lumber and wood products manufacture, non- 
metallic mining and quarrying, construction, crude oil 
production, local railways and bus lines, and . . . dairies 
and building material dealers.” 

The Montana back injury rate due to strains and 
sprains—to overexertion, some authorities put it—was 
substantially higher than the California rate due to 
the same cause. But the Montana injuries, in general, 
took place in industries which California figures showed 
were to blame for a higher-than-average number of 
back injuries. 

The California report added: “For all industries as 
a whole, back injuries averaged 20 percent of total 
lost-time injuries reported during 1953. There were 
a number of industries in which the proportion of back 
injuries exceeded 24 percent. These were: dairies, 
beverage plants, sugar refineries, grain milling plants, 
hospitals, utilities, and trucking and warehousing 
firms.” 

Do we have to be like Aesop and tack on a moral? 

continued on next page 
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Why “Oh, My Aching Back!” Means 


df your do shits » « instead of this : do ‘this 


1,050 Ibs. pressure 
on the lower spine 


220 lbs. pressure 
on the lower spine 


LIFT PROPERLY, and you put 830 pounds less pressure on your lower spine than 
you do when you lift a 70-pound load improperly. Dr. Peter R. Davis, authority on 
anatomy and the way it works, says the result of bending over to pick up a load may 
be an “extrusive injury’—the pressure on the spine forces outward and harms the 
soft surrounding tissue. 


continued from page 17 
If so, here it is: If you're in one of the high-hazard in- 
dustries (as far as back injuries are concerned), take 
Special pains to teach your people how to lift—take 
Special pains to relieve them of the need to lift. 
Judging from the experience of six States (Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin), the ratio of back injuries to total indus- 
trial injuries is dropping. The National Safety Council 
summarized injuries to the trunk reported during 1957- 
59 in these States, found these changes over 6 to 8 
years : 


1951 
Among all injuries, those to the 
trunk accounted for 
Of all compensation wage benefits, 
those for trunk injuries were.. 28% 


The amount of compensation paid for injuries to the 
trunk consistently runs higher than the amount paid 
for most other injuries. The spread increases while the 
ratio of trunk injuries to total injuries drops. 

The California study showed most disabling back 
injuries are caused by lifting. Illinois—included in the 
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National Safety Council summary of trunk injuries— 
found in 1959 that well over half its trunk injury cases 
involved the back and spine. Combined, hernias and 
back injuries accounted for 8 out of 10 injuries to the 
trunk reported to the Illinois Industrial Commission 
during 1959. Hernias almost invariably are due to 
some kind of overexertion in lifting. 

Put all these facts together. Add to them two more 
facts: In Ontario, in 1959, back injuries averaged $509 
for each claim. In the States covered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council summary, trunk injuries aver- 
aged $870 each—more than twice the cost of an av- 
erage eye injury. 


What’s the conclusion? Injuries due to 
lifting are as much a strain on industry’s 
pocketbook as they are on workers’ 
muscles. 


The high cost of lifting doesn’t stop with back in- 
juries and hernias you can trace easily to a specific 
cause. It extends into that area some insurance men 
call “compensationitis” and some doctors, in talking 
with us, referred to as “an honest difference of profes- 
sional opinion.” 
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1957-59 
25% 
31% 


“Oh, Your Aching Profit Statement!” 


. » « instead of tnis .. . 


COMPENSATION BENEFITS, exclusive of medical 


Benéhts for average 


/ trunk injug¥ 


payments, ran $870 for an 


. « » it may cost you this 4 


average injury to the trunk, $635 for the average injury of any kind. This was during 
1957-59, Figures came from six industrial States, were compiled by the National 
Safety Council. As our article indicates, injuries to the trunk usually are caused 


by improper lifting methods. 


It’s only natural that insurance men and self-insur- 
ers, plagued by occasional outbreaks of back and hernia 
claims, should begin to think skeptically of all claims 
of this kind. But compensationitis, or the desire to live 
off compensation benefits long after the need to do so 
has passed, isn’t nearly so common as some believe. 
Most States don’t pay much over $40 a week in bene- 
fits, and those that do have dollar limits that are far 
less than average industrial earnings. A man must be 
a lot better off than the most of us if he “vacations” 
long on less than half his usual wages. 


What to do about malingering 


Malingering may be a problem for those who furnish 
wage-loss benefits in addition to compensation benefits. 
We have, however, talked with the insurance managers 
and safety directors of a half dozen companies in a 
half dozen fields about this. The companies all ar- 
ranged full average pay, almost without limit, for time 
off during disability due to sickness or accident. Unan- 
imously, the insurance and safety men agreed that an 
occasional malingerer took advantage of them, but that 
the costs involved weren’t important enough to cause 
worry. 


Much of the trouble that grows out of claims for 
back injuries due to lifting—and for hernias as well— 
you can trace straight to the permanent partial disa- 
bility benefit provisions of compensation law. Here’s 
a character who insists he’s partially disabled, and his 
doctor goes along with him. So he gets a pension for, 
say, 20 percent disability. And he goes to work at a 
different job, for you or someone else, at higher pay 
than he made before he was hurt. The pension con- 
tinues as long as the disability lasts. 

Some try to eliminate malingering and wholly false 
claims by close followup on those who draw compen- 
sation benefits. 

> In British Columbia, the Assize Court found a 
Vancouver workman guilty of presenting a fraudulent 
compensation claim, sentenced him in March of this 
year to 2 years in prison. 

> Insurance companies took movies of a carpenter 
doing heavy work after the same carpenter claimed 
total disability benefits for back injuries. 

> Many plants require their nurses to call personally 
on workers laid up by industrial accidents or disease. 
Usually, the nurses must call at workers’ homes at least 
every 5 days. 


continued on page 49 
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LIFTING ANGLE of sling keeps 
on sling legs low. 


WHEN WIRE ROPE kinks, knots, cuts, or twists, the inspector knows it has 
lost strength and should be replaced. 


Six Rules for Safe Wire 


IN THE YARD of an eastern industrial plant, a wire rope 
sling was carrying a load. Suddenly the shackle broke. 
Fragments of the load flew across the yard. Workers 
ducked as heavy materials whizzed past their ears. 

Safety department officials couldn’t figure it out. Why 
had the shackle failed? They went over the winch-han- 
dled wire rope with a fine tooth comb before approving 
its use. The winch-handled wire rope was an inch in 
diameter, with a wire rope thimble and a mechanical 
splice on the outside end of the line. The thimble and 
the splice would develop the strength of the rope, but a 
fitting for connection to the load must be installed. 

Because they were dealing with 1l-inch rope, the 
safety men called for a l-inch anchor shackle as the 
connective fitting. They reasoned that since the rope 
was made up of many strands of wires, its cross section 
of metal would not be as great as that of the anchor 
shackle’s solid steel cross section. The reasoning, as far 
as it went, was correct. What the puzzled safety men 
overlooked was that diameter for diameter, wire rope 
was stronger than the shackle. Ultimate strength for the 
shackle was 56,560 pounds; for the wire rope, slightly 
over 80,000 pounds. 

This example underscores the first rule of wire rope 
and sling safety: Know the relative strength of the 
materials you deal with. 
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RuLE 2: See that fittings are properly maintained. 

This was brought home forcibly to a plant that fab- 
ricated its own special-length slings for temporary use. 
Maintenance men did about seven-eighths of the job 
according to Hoyle. They installed the clip farthest 
from the hook first, putting a slight stress on the rope. 
They then attached the clip nearest the loop and spaced 
the intermediate clips at 6 to 7 times the rope diameter. 
Enough clips were used. They were properly seated. 
All U bolts were installed on the short end of the rope. 
The maintenance men made sure they had a slight 
mashing of the short end of the rope. 

But the one thing they failed to do made all the dif- 
ference. They didn’t retighten the nuts of the clips 
after the full load had been applied. 

When loaded, the wire rope stretched a bit, its diame- 
ter shrank, the clips lost their holding power. The loop 
on one end pulled out. 


Watch installation carefully 


RuLe 3: Guard against improper installation. Failure 
to do so is probably the leading cause of lifting 
accidents. 

On a construction project not long ago, workers were 
using a half-yard clamshell bucket to load sand on 
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AS PART of regular inspection of lifting components, the 
inspector measures diameter of wire rope. 


Rope Handling 


trucks. A new holding line was attached to the bucket. 
Maintenance people ordered rope of the identical size 
and strength of the old line, which had operated satis- 
factorily. But after only a few hours of service, the 
new line broke and the bucket fell, struck a worker on 
the back, pinned him to the ground. The accident would 
have been even more serious except that all the slack 
on the closing line had been absorbed by the time the 
bucket hit the worker. 

Investigators were puzzled. Why had the new rope 
failed despite the fact it was identical with the old? 

They found the rope had broken next to the wedge 
socket end connection at the bucket. The wedge socket 
was in good condition. But it was a directional wedge. 
In using this kind of socket, the rope must be bent 
around the wedge so the working end of the rope comes 
out only one side of the socket. 

This procedure was not followed in installing the 
new rope. Therefore, the rope bent sharply, causing 
pinching and undue stress. In the wake of the accident, 
the dead end of the rope was still in its place in the 
socket. 

Rute 4: Understand the effect of sling angles. 

One company learned this the hard way with a 2-leg 
bridle sling. One end of each leg ended in a link; the 
other, in a hook. The sling was 10 feet long from the 


Prevent 
Lifting 


Injuries 


bearing point of the hook to the bearing point of the 
thimble in the link at the top. It was normally used to 
handle 5-ton loads. When the 5-inch sling lifted at 
30° from the vertical, it had a lifting capacity of 5.3 
tons, with a safety factor of 5 to 1. 

Yet the sling failed while handling a lift of just a 
little over 4 tons. 

Why? In handling the 4-ton load, lifting rings were 
placed a little over 20 feet apart. Material handlers had 
to slip one hook into its lifting ring, then drop the 
master link in line with the rings, and pry to engage 
the other lifting ring with the second hook. The load 
raised about 6 inches off the floor when the sling 
cracked, parted, and the load crashed to the floor. 

The material handlers were apparently unaware of 
how substantially angle affects stress. When the in- 
cluded angle is 120°, the stress in each leg is equal to 
the full weight of the load. At 150°, stress is virtually 
doubled. As you approach 180°, stress becomes so great 
it’s unmeasurable. 

This is what happened in the case of the 4ton load. 
The flatness of the sling produced stresses in each leg 
above the breaking point. 

Rute 5: Use proper materials. 

In a steel mill, cold drawing department officials dis- 
regarded this rule by buying nylon webbing slings to 
lift cold drawn flat steel stock. They had used nylon 
webbing for cold drawn rounds. They liked its lightness 
and flexibility, and most of all, they liked the idea that 
it eliminated customer complaints about scratched 
surfaces. 

Therefore, they started using nylon sling for cold 
drawn flat steel. But nylon slings simply aren’t made 
for that kind of application. The razor-sharp corners of 
the flat steel cut through the nylon. 


The final warning 


Rute 6: Don’t tolerate carelessness. 

Correct faulty lifting practices by training and 
enforcement. 

Take the case of the crane rope which broke all by 
itself. There was no load on it, only the main hoisting 
block. The rope was not old or worn. 

Investigators discovered that the upper limit switch, 
which controlled the height to which the block could 
be safely raised, had been bypassed. Consequently upper 
and lower blocks were run together. 

Plain carelessness set the stage for a costly acci- 
dent. © @ 


This article was based on material prepared for OccuUPATIONAL 
Hazarps by W. D. Meals, chief of product development and 
applications, Wire Rope Division, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
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Prevent 
Lifting 
Injuries 


TO QUALIFY for a license, Formica Corp.’s inplant truck drivers must pass an 


4 


annual physical examination, which includes the sight screening test shown here. 


$100 a Month Buys 


It takes more than 

a regular license to drive 
to create a safe fork truck 
driver in a plant 


GETTING a driver’s license at Formica Corp., Cincin- 
nati, is a tougher chore than it is in most States. Keep- 
ing one, if you’re a hotrodder or daydreamer behind 
the wheel of a fork truck, is virtually impossible. 

The high licensing standards pay off in substantial 
accident prevention savings for this firm, which has 
two plants in Greater Cincinnati employing 1,726 
people. One hundred and twenty-five men drive fork 
lift trucks, and no one else. 

Here’s how they qualified for their licenses. 


Manual takes real study 


Each man received a copy of a 36-page book—“The 
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Formica Training Manual for the Safe Operation of 
Motorized Riding Vehicles.” He found plenty in it to 
keep him busy. It’s crammed full of safe driving rules 
and diagrams outlining driving problems and _ their 
solutions. 

The student can’t get by with a mere cursory read- 
ing. He has to study the manual as thoroughly as a 
horse player does the morning line, because he’s tested 
on its contents. 


Test has 75 questions 


The test is rugged. It contains 75 questions: 50 true- 
false, 20 multiple-choice, 5 essay-type. Among them 
are such cuties as: 

It is not dangerous to drive through an oil puddle. 
True or false? 

Racing the engine keeps a fork truck warmed up and 
is good for it. True or false? 

When driving up a ramp with a load, should the load 
be on: (A) the high end of the fork truck? (B) the low 
end of the fork truck? 

Which is more dangerous: to drive out of bright 


a 
xa ae a 
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FORMICA DRIVERS must negotiate this tricky obstacle course to demonstrate 
driving skills. It takes a real professional to maneuver through those pallets. 


Fork Truck Driving Safety 


sunlight into a building, or to drive out of a building 
into bright sunlight? Tell which and also why. 


Must make 90 to qualify 


You can miss as few as eight of those brain ticklers 
and fail to get your license. 

John Mullins, assistant safety director, who heads up 
the training program for fork lift truck drivers, told an 
OccuPATIONAL HaAzarps editor: “If a man scores be- 
low 90 percent on his test, we usually work with him 
until we’re sure he’s learned the answers he missed on 
the test, before we issue him a license.” 


Obstacles to quick licensing 


Even those who zip through the test like Rhodes 
scholars haven’t fully qualified. Mullins sets up an 
obstacle course for them in the plant yard. They must 
maneuver expertly through a network of devilishly 
arranged pallets before being licensed. 

The heart of the training course—classroom review 
of the manual, testing, viewing a safe driving film, and 


picking your way through the obstacle course—takes 
about 3 hours. 

It takes Mullins another half hour to prepare the 
obstacle course. Usually, four or five men go through 
it at one time. 


Thorough physical required 


Before a driver enrolls as a trainee, he must pass a 
medical examination which places special emphasis on 
eyesight, depth perception, speed and steadiness of 
reaction. 

When he finishes his training, he is given a tempo- 
rary driver’s permit good for 30 days. The driver’s 
foreman observes him in action for one month. In this 
way, Formica Corp. safety officials make sure their 
new graduate puts his knowledge into practice. If he 
does, at the end of the 30-day trial period he gets a 
license for a year. 

The driver is examined and tested each year, before 
his license is reissued. The license, encased in a plastic 
holder, must be worn on his outer clothing. 

continued on next page 
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From the Formica manual... 


Tired of Wearing 
Your Badge? 


Here are nine sure ways 
of being relieved of it 


1. If your foreman refers toa safety rule you broke, 
tell him you have a rule book too, and do not need 
advice from him. 


2. Never check your truck at the beginning of a shift. 
If you run out of gas, or the batteries run low, you get 
out of an hour’s work waiting for service. 


3. Always use reverse in the place of brakes. You will 
save brake linings and foot fatigue, even though the 
motor does burn out. 


4. Never let other trucks hold you back. Pass them all 
as fast as possible. You may send two or three of your 
fellow workers to the hospital, but you will make more 
trips per day, unless you are in the hospital. 


5. Never look behind you when backing up. The pedes- 
trian you run over should be watching where you are 
going. 


6. Refuse to have a company-furnished physical check- 
up. This shows you are not a tightwad and can pay for 
your own examination. But since you won’t, your 
changing eyesight may cause you to knock a pallet from 
15 feet in the air onto your head. Then you won’t need 
a physical; everyone will know you are incapacitated. 


7. Always let feet and hands dangle over the side of 
your truck. The breeze feels wonderful, even though 
you may crush a hand or foot. 


8. Always let a hitchhiker ride your forks. It’s a good 
way to lose a friend even though he was your buddy 
when he was alive. 


9. Always see how close you can drive to the edge of 
truck and railroad docks. One day you will go over the 
edge and land with more than 5,000 pounds of truck on 
top of you. This is a good way to get your picture in 
the newspaper—but below it may be written, “He won’t 
be home tonight.” 
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$100 a Month Buys Driving Safety 


continued from page 23 


Foremen and safety officials keep a close eye on 
drivers year round to see that they follow safe driv- 
ing rules. 


You, too, can afford it 


Perhaps you’re thinking the program is interesting, 
but not for you. You just can’t afford it. Could you 
afford $100 a month, $1,200 a year, to cut drastically 
the annual cost of fork lift truck accidents? 

That’s what this program costs Formica Corp. In 
return for that investment, the company holds down 
compensation, medical, and production loss expenses. 
Often these are heavy, due to the terrific weights in- 
volved in lift truck accidents. The training reduces the 
extensive property damage, always a byproduct of 
poorly-trained, careless drivers. And it helps keep em- 
ployees, drivers, and pedestrians safe. 


JOHN MULLINS, assistant safety director (foreground). 
tests a fork lift truck driver’s reflex speed and steadiness 
with controls which simulate driving conditions. 


Safety Director Bill Mills told us the training pro- 
gram had been standard operating procedure at For- 
mica since 1953. Mills, then assistant safety director, 
supervised the program in its early years. 

“We've added a few refinements,’ he said, “but 
essentially it’s the same program. It was John Shear 
and Frank Davison who organized it. They deserve all 
the credit.” 

Shear, who died in early 1959, sold the program to 
his management by tabulating costs of fork lift truck 
accidents, presenting photo evidence of equipment 
damage around the plant resulting from careless fork 
lift truck operation. 

In the first year, the program was a solid success, 
slashing fork lift truck accident frequency by 62.5 
percent. It’s maintained its excellent performance 
record since. Some 500 plants throughout the United 
States and Canada have written Formica for details 
about it. © @ 
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To: PAYROLL DEPARTMENT: 
Kindly dedact $1.00 from the next pay of: e 


no 78.1 


CLOCK NUMBER. DEPARTMENT 


for failure to weapiaafety in the MS, PS, SR, SS, 


(DATED 


YOU MAY REEPUSE HO PAY THIS “fine” in which ease his 
“titket” sheliiserve ag written warning under Shop Rules ‘ef our 


labor agreement. 


WEAR SAFETY GLASSES or get a ticket—that’s the rule at the McNally Pittsburg 
Manufacturing Corp. plant. The ticket leads to a $1 fine, deducted from your pay. 


Ticket Your Way to Safety 


A private contest was being waged between the union 
president and the shop superintendent to see which 
one would be the first to ticket the Skipper. The Skip- 
per was Thomas McNally, chairman of the board of 
McNally Pittsburg Manufacturing Corp., Pittsburg, 
Kans.' 


Ir sTARTED like this: Frequent minor eye injuries at 
the Pittsburg plant were a thorn in the side for many 
years. Every campaign for eye protection sank into 
disheartening failure. The company furnished safety 
glasses, but as soon as supervisory pressure relaxed, 
the men stored or lost them. 

Deducting the price of plano safety glasses from the 
worker’s cost for prescription glasses was no help. 
What undermined the campaigns? Why did they 
fail? 

In 1956 supervisors met with Personnel Manager 
Nelson Corporon and agreed to enforce eye safety 
rules. But there was a loophole. Instead of allowing the 
safety man, Jim Dunlavy, to lay down the law, the 
supervisors decided which work demanded eye pro- 


The McNally Pittsburg Manufacturing Corp. makes heavy coal 
preparation machinery and coal handling equipment. The Pitts- 
burg plant includes a foundry, a machine shop, and a structural 
shop. 


tection. This resulted in marked inconsistency. Differ- 
ent departments applied different standards to equally 
hazardous work. 

Then a machine operator lost an eye while his safety 
glasses were lying within arm’s reach on his machine. 
Supervisors were shocked. They felt they shared re- 
sponsibility for the loss. 

The safety man and the personnel manager pressed 
for an immediate eye protection program—one that 
would work. 

At a luncheon meeting for supervisors, President 
Edward T. McNally suggested a 100-percent safety 
glass rule. Violators would receive tickets, like traffic 
tickets. 


Violators paid $1 fines 


The suggestion was adopted. All employees were re- 
quired to wear safety glasses. Even office workers and 
engineers had to wear them in the shops. 

Violators who got tickets under the 100-percent 
safety eyewear rule were fined $1, which went to the 
employees’ club. Tickets issued during the first 30 days 
were courtesy tickets, to allow everyone enough time 
to get properly fitted glasses. 

To satisfy the union, this provision appeared right 

continued on next page 
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Ticket Your Way to Safety 


continued from page 25 


on the ticket: “You may refuse to 
pay this ‘fine,’ in which case this 
‘ticket’ shall serve as a written 
warning under shop rules of our 
labor agreement.” 


No tickets until August 


Books of tickets were issued to 
all shop supervisors, the safety man, 
the personnel manager, all lead- 


men, and all union stewards. 
a 


Friendly contests developed to see 
MAKE SAFETY who could issue the most tickets, 


LOOK GOOD...WITH THE which department would receive the 


‘ f t tickets, and, of co , who 
WORLD’S LIGHTEST SAFETY SHOES ke Ge ticket the Skip- 


* CASUAL-STYLED! WEIGH FULL POUND LESS PER PAIR THAN ORDINARY SAFETY ae a 
— The ticket system started Janu- 


New . . . safety shoes with wear-appeal for your men. Lightweight, to , ary 1, 1960, but not a single $1 

* be less tiring. Good-looking . . . and just a swipe of a wire brush ticket was issued until August 1. 

or ordinary sandpaper keeps them looking great. Comfortable *° First aid eye cases are less than 

and cooler, because the rugged pigskin breathes, doesn’t : half their former level. Doctor 

trap air inside. In oxford and chukka styles. For shout. Ons 

* | the name of your nearest jobber, write to Haus. great benefit was the discovery 

of Krause, Rockford, Michigan. tr through vision tests that a third of 

the workers needed prescription 

lenses or new ones. Many were 

wearing glasses that were actually 
harmful. 


How to use the plan 


If you try a program like this 
in your plant, take care that the 
first man who gets a ticket gets it 
from his supervisor or his union 
steward. Personnel Manager Cor- 
poron issues that warning on the 
basis of experience. 

Last July, Corporon warned a 
man who had left his safety glasses 
in his car. A week later, he warned 
the same man again. In August, he 
gave the man a $1 ticket. The man 
shouted his ill fate so all the shop 
could hear. 

Since no tickets had been issued 
by anyone else up to that time, Cor- 
poron found that every time he 
entered the shop there was an obvi- 
ous move to settle glasses firmly in 
place. 

As far as the Skipper goes—he 
not only has his own safety glasses, 
but makes good use of the supply 


industrial jobbers interested in acquicing a franchise, write to of glasses provided for visitors at 

Haus of Krause, Rockford, Michigan. _s each main entrance of the plant. 

we . He has never received a ticket and 
has never deserved one. ® 


Circle No. 17 on reader service card 
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AO “Red Devil” variable density filter gives 


R-90 “Red Devil” filter can be inserted 
in seconds into R-2000 Respirator. 


Lower Breathing Resistance, Longer Life 


Here’s everything you want in a respirator 
filter—high efficiency, low breathing re- 
sistance and longer service life. You get it 
in the compact, lightweight R-90 “Red 
Devil” filter because of its variable den- 
sity construction. 

A red prefilter is thermally bonded to 
the gray final filter. Ultrafine asbestos 
fibers are dispersed through this final 
filter with a concentration gradient. Larger 
lodge on the prefilter in- 

alation, while others enter the final filter 
until me ng pass between the as- 
bestos fibers. There is less breathing 


resistance than if dust piled up on the 
surface because the top three quarters of 
the filter works to trap and hold particles 
without plugging quickly. 

AO “Red Devil” filters are approved by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines for dusts not 
significantly more toxic than lead, pneu- 
moconiosis-producing mists and chromic 
acid mist. They are one of nine inter- 
changeable filters that make the AO 
R-2000 Series Respirator ideally suited to 
wpe with several respiratory hazards. 

or details, consult your AO Safety 
Products Representative. 


Your Surest Protection... AQ SURE-GUARD Products 


American ©& Optical 


COMPANY 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION + SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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You get 9 respirators in 1 
with the AO R-2000 and its 
interchangeable filters 


Cartridge 
or filter 


Hazard 


R-90 
R-15 


All dusts and mists 


Nuisance and pneumoconiosis- 
producing dusts 


Toxic dusts not significantly 
more toxic than lead 


All dusts not significantly more 
toxic than lead 


Organic vapors 

Acid gases 

Organic vapors and acid gases 
Ammonia 


Dusts and organic vapors 
simultaneously 
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A BASIC GUIDE TO SAFETY MANAGEMENT 


Part V 


Inspection: 


Useless Witho ut Followup 


We continue here a 12-part series on the fundamentals 
of industrial safety management. We have no pet 
theories of statistical control, no prejudice that favors 
one kind of successful program over another. We report, 
instead, as simply as we can, how to set up a safety 
program, what you need to keep it going, and how it 
will benefit your plant. Even if you have a program now, 
you will, we think, find ideas here that will help you. 


How To Plan a Safety Program 
The Course You Can’t Afford To Fail 
Where Does the Supervisor Fit? 
Top Management: Cornerstone of Safety 
Inspection: Useless Without Followup 
a) Learning From Experience 
Fire Prevention: Fight for Survival 
Two Keys to Workers’ Welfare 
A Clean Plant: Safety's Strong Ally 
Fill the Gaps in Your Knowledge 
Your Role As a Good Neighbor 
Adapting Safety Basics to Your Plant 


THOROUGH SAFETY inspections are possible only if you 

know what to look for. They are meaningful only if 

your recommendations are acted upon promptly. 
Most safety directors feel it’s best to list inspection 
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check points. Your checklist will reflect some hazards 
peculiar to your own plant, but most items on the list 
are fundamental ones that can apply to any plant safety 
inspection. 

Here are some of thé things you'll look for: 

> Is plant machinery in tip-top operating condition ? 
Do any worn parts need replacing? Are all moving 
parts adequately guarded? 

> Are hand tools really safe? 

® Are power transmission systems well maintained ? 
Remember bearings, gears, pulleys, hoists, must be 
safety tested regularly. A quick, casual look at them 
just isn’t enough. 

& What about elevators, conveyor systems, contain- 
ers? 

> Are fire extinguishers ready to do their jobs effi- 
ciently on a moment’s notice ? 

® Are flammable liquids and explosives safely 
stored and handled? 

> Are workers properly protected against danger- 
ous atmospheric conditions such as dust, gases, and 
fumes ? 

& What about chemicals, especially the toxics? 

Go over anything even remotely electrical—switches, 
transformers, batteries, fuses, wires, cables, lamps, 
grounds. 

Don’t overlook pumps, compressors, blowers, fans, 
pressure vessels, boilers, pipes. 

See that danger areas are properly marked, that 
alarms and signal devices are up to par. 

continued on page 30 
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“Pittsburgh’s scientific painting system of Coton Dynamics has 
helped to i the quality of our ” Ben John 
Goodman, rgood Tools, Inc., Rochester, N. 


“Cotor Dynamics helps us maintain the of 


our work force at higher levels for lon — periods.”’ W. R. Gerchow, 
vice-president, Buhr Machine Tool Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“The clean, well-ordered look Coton Dynamics has given our 
plant is visual evidence of our skilled workmanship.” F. J. Phillips, 
sales manager, The Cyril Bath Company, Solon, Ohio. 


“Cotor Dynamics has given us for many years a desirable bonus 
in efficiency, morale and safety without extra cost.’ Clarence Davis, 
president, Davis Tool & Engineering Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Leading makers of specialized tools agree: 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS* increases productive efficiency 


e Lessens eyestrain, physical fatigue 
e Improves morale of workers 
e Reduces hazards of time-loss accidents 


e Costs no more than ordinary painting 


e Executives of many companies which build specialized tools for 
industry agree that Pittsburgh CoLor Dynamics steps up efficiency, 
morale, and safety in their plants. 


e This modern system of painting makes scientific use of the in- 
fluence of color upon people. Light colors of high reflectance, used on 
upper walls and ceilings, make work areas more pleasant and cheerful. 
e Focal and eye-rest colors on machinery and lower walls help oper- 
ators see their work better. Eye fatigue and nervous tension are 
lessened, absenteeism reduced. Warning and safety colors on controls, 


material-handling equipment and traffic lanes reduce danger of 
time-loss accidents. 


e And these important benefits are gained at no greater cost than 


ordinary maintenance painting. Why not let us show you how CoLor 
DyYNamMIcs can produce results like these in your plant? 


eSend coupon for free copy of booklet which explains what CoLor ~ | Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Dynamics is and how it can be applied. If you wish, we’ll also gladly Department OH-71, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
prepare a detailed color plan of your factory without cost or obligation. [] Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 


“COLOR DYNAMICS.” 
Please have your representative call for a COLOR 


AINTS © GLASS * CHEMICALS © BRUSHES © PLASTICS © FIBER GLASS Street_ 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


: part. 
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NEW PORTABLE 
: TUBEAXIAL FANS 
FLEXIBLE DUCT 


WRITE: PROPELLAIR DIV. 
ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Be Cool, Man, 
Cool with... 


The Original Cellulose Sponge Sweatband 
REINFORCED — WON'T SHRINK — LASTS LONGER 


Drybrow offers 


@ Extra length to prevent perspiration from forming on the side of 
the head and trickling into eyes to blur vision. 


@ A one-piece, free floating, self-adjusting, all rubber headband. 


Drybrow is not a throw away. It can be used and reused for weeks 
Just dip in cool water and apply to forehead. 


Send for your free sample. 


AMERICAN ALLSAFE CO., INC. 


1247 Niagara Street Dept. 0 Buffalo 13, New York 


Circle No. 52 on reader service card 
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Inspection: Useless Without Followup 


continued from page 28 


See that in-plant trucks, cranes, and carts are in 
safe operating condition. 

See that aisles are well-defined, broad, and unclut- 
tered, that stock piles are stable, that walking surfaces 
are firm underfoot. 

Go over ladders and platforms for defects. 

How is ventilation, lighting? 

How high are noise levels? 

Review plans covering new machinery and construc- 
tion to see they include necessary safety provisions. 


Watch people at work 


After you have a reading on equipment strengths and 
weaknesses, turn your attention to workers. After 
all, unsafe acts cause the majority of accidents. 

There are innumerable ways of inviting accidents. 
Many of them are the result of undue haste, such as 
operating equipment too fast, throwing or dropping 
tools to a fellow worker, lifting heavy items rather than 
calling for a hoist, running rather than walking. 

Other accident causes spring from arrested adoles- 
cence. They include horseplay, jumping from moving 
vehicles, failure to wear the necessary protective cloth- 
ing. 

Any operation involving material handling can be- 
come a breeding ground for danger. See that workers 
stand clear of overhead loads. See that those who do 
manual lifting are doing so properly. See that there 
are none among them with strong man complexes, 
ready to risk a hernia or back injury just to impress 
fellow workers. 

Keep tabs on those who work with hazardous mate- 
rials such as volatile chemicals, flammable liquids, ex- 
otic metals, and the like. 

Make sure protective clothing isn’t just decorating 
storage shelves and hanging in workmen’s lockers. If 
a man should be wearing gloves, goggles, and safety 
shoes on the job and isn’t, your inspection report 
should note it. 


Write out an inspection report that truly evaluates 
the conditions in each department. Don’t spare the 
details. For every flaw you spot, make a recommenda- 
tion. 

Go over reports from others charged with safety 
inspection. Appraise their recommendations. List the 
good ones in one column, the questionable and imprac- 
tical ones in the other. 

Confer with those who offered safety suggestions. 
Be sure to use tact when discarding a suggested im- 
provement. 

Most recommendations you get will be worthwhile. 
Most won’t require much of a cash outlay, needn’t be 
referred to higher-ups for approval. You can get to- 
gether with the department foreman and a maintenance 
man to have an aisle marked off, for instance. The 
same applies for things like worn ladder rungs, insula- 
tion of electrical appliances, repair of a flat truck or 2- 


continued on page 43 
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Safety Codes: 
Used or Abused? 


Safety Codes: Are They 
a Worthless Joke? 


THEY CAN BE, even though they long 
have been industrial safety’s only official 
guideposts. In three articles, we'll tell you 
something of what’s right and wrong with 
them: 


Industry and government, managers and 

workers, tend to abuse, not use, our 
safety codes. This month, we show how 
many safety standards develop and what 
should be done with them. 


In August, we'll discuss ways to measure 
the results of safety programs. Are pres- 
ent measurement methods any good? Are 
better ones available? Do safety and acci- 
dent statistics carry Truth behind them? 


Our September article will—we say it 

frankly—lash out at many State codes. 
Nuts to the notion that codes drawn up in 
1923 are worth anything today—or that 
codes that pander to pressure groups are 
the best we can develop! 


Occupational Hazards 
Special Report 


A COMPLFTE sET of the Safety Standards published by 
the American Standards Association costs $110. This 
includes material that ranges from such esoteric chemi- 
cal subjects as “Maximal Acceptable Concentration of 
Xylene” (Z37.10-1960) to the stuff that even simple 
reporters can understand: “Safety Color Code for 
Marking Physical Hazards and the Identification of 
Certain Equipment” (Z53.1-1953). 

Within this range, as an ASA staff engineer points 
out on the next page, lie more than 160 subjects. Some 
of these are up to date. Some are several years old. 
Some, after a period of noble early service, are, like 
Winston Churchill, growing old. 

Take American Safety Standard B8-1932: “Safety 
Code for Protection of Industrial Workers in Foun- 
dries.” This was a worthwhile contribution to factory 
safety 29 years ago. Today, it’s an historic document. 

Changes have come to the foundries, but not to 
B8-1932. You can buy clothing made of aluminized 
fabric, for example, gloves that prevent burns, boots 
that are more than a little improved over the foot pro- 
tection you could buy for foundrymen in 1932. Silicosis 
has about been whipped as far as brand-new cases go— 
and the exhaust and ventilating systems that helped 
whip it are as far removed from the systems of the 
early thirties as your 1961 car is removed from a 
Model A. 

Or consider the “Safety Code for the Industrial Use 
of X-Rays” (Z54.1-1946). This was an American War 


continued on next page 
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Safety Codes: Used or Abused? 


continued from page 31 


Standard that missed the war by only a year. Since it 
was written, industry has taken to its bosom X-ray 
machines infinitely more powerful than anything en- 
visioned when knocking out Tokyo was more vital than 
beating Russia to the moon. 

We're reminded, as we think of Z54.1-1946, of what 
we said in OccuUPATIONAL Hazarps in February about 
radiation limits. The Atomic Energy Commission cut 
radiation exposure limits by two-thirds. That was the 
second cut in 5 years, the third since 1948. The AEC 
tries hard to keep up with the latest findings on radia- 
tion hazards. But the “Safety Code for the Industrial 
Use of X-Rays” stays 15 years behind the times. 


Codes are made to order 


_ This is not, curiously, a swipe at the American 
Standards Association. The ASA produces standards 


the way druggists produce prescriptions—on demand. 
If there’s no demand, there’s no standard. The ASA 
is simply a go-between. 

Companies or individuals who are ASA members 
say, “We ought to have a standard on nonhazardous 
mousetraps.”” If, after a conference of organizations 
and government authorities and company representa- 
tives and the mousetrap makers’ union, the ASA finds 
a national demand for the proposed standard, it moves 
toward setting up a preliminary draft. 


Three ways to one standard 


1. The ASA may create a sectional committee. This 
committee is composed of experts in the specific field 
the standard will cover. The committee meets regularly, 
consults other authorities, argues by correspondence and 
by phone. Eventually, it gives birth to a draft which, 
if it meets the approval of the ASA board of review, 
is formally adopted as a Safety Standard. 

2. Some other organization, like the National Safety 
Council or the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
may already have a standard that meets the need. It 


STANDARDs are the universal language of industry, 
technology, and mass production. Without them, the 
way of life we know would be impossible. 

We build machines around tolerances of thou- 
sandths of an inch or better, so we can be sure they 
will operate efficiently and the parts they make will 
be interchangeable. Can you imagine trying to do 
this if our inch were defined as the width of a man’s 
thumb—which it once was? 

The need for standards of measurement is self- 
evident. Similarly, one industry after another has 
seen the need for standards in the field of safety. 

Like all American Standards, American Safety 
Standards are voluntary. However, the process by 
which they are originated, developed, and adopted 
implies a consensus of those substantially concerned 
with the scope and provisions of the individual 
standards. So, though voluntary, they are widely 
followed. 

These safety Standards save money. They cut 
accidents. They reduce insurance and compensation 
costs. 


“Standards Are the Universal 
Language of Industry” 


says Lawrence A. Carvey, staff engineer, American Standards Assn. 


They offer protection in court. To show that you 
have followed an American Safety Standard is to 
show that you have taken the precautions recom- 
mended by the top experts in the field. The National 
Bureau of Standards, discussing the procedures fol- 
lowed in arriving at an American Safety Standard, 
has said: “It is these precautions that account for 
the confidence with which American Standards are 
used by the public and the respect shown them in 
the courts.” 

The American Standards Association promotes 
and coordinates the development of national stand- 
ards. It is the hub of a wheel whose spokes are 122 
professional societies and 2,200 company members. 
It does not originate standards, but provides the 
agency through which the members and other inter- 
ested parties may do so. 

Of the nearly 2,000 American Standards, more 
than 160 relate to safety and health. These are the 
responsibility of the safety standards board. It is 
ASA policy to review standards every 5 years or 
sooner, with a view toward reaffirmation or revision. 

ASA doesn’t collect figures on the extent to which 
its standards are followed. But we know that Ameri- 
can Standards are incorporated in the safety codes 
of the great majority of States and cities. In some 
cases, ASA codes are followed only partly ; in some, 
the local code is even stricter than the American 
Standard. Since American Standards represent all 
reasonable points of view, they are sometimes not 
as rigorous as an individual agency may feel is nec- 
essary for its own situation. @ @ 
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submits this standard to the ASA, with proof that 
authorities in the field have accepted it. If the board of 
review finally approves it, the standard becomes offi- 
cially an American Safety Standard. 

One trade association got State governments that 
previously had rejected its safety standard to accept the 
standard without further delay. The association simply 
turned to the second method for establishing an Ameri- 
can Safety Standard. States that felt the trade group 
was full of nothing but hot air were willing to take the 
same rules from the ASA. 

3. Sometimes, the ASA calls a general conference of 
those interested in a proposed standard. The confer- 
ence, which may take in representatives of 50 or more 
groups, hashes over the proposal. If it finally agrees on 
a solution that satisfies practically everybody and leaves 
no one in severe pain, the agreement becomes an Ameri- 
can Standard without further ado. A temporary com- 
mittee may put the agreement on paper, but only as 
editor. The committee doesn’t originate new ideas nor 
expand old ones. This third method is reserved for 
projects that don’t demand long-term technical dis- 
cussion. 


Compromise breeds imperfection 


So now you have, by any of three methods, your 
standard on nonhazardous mousetraps. But it’s a “con- 
sensus,” as ASA Staff Engineer Carvey says. And a 
lot of important people may still object to it. These 
objectors are quite likely to include industrial safety 
directors and the safety engineers of State industrial 
commissions. 

Secause it is a compromise of many different ideas, 
the new standard may not be so strict as it should be. 
Joe Doakes, president of the Elite Mousetrap Manufac- 
turing Co., may own stock in U.S. Steel—and prefer a 
metal to a wood base for his mousetraps. The Handy- 
Dandy Flour Co.’s executive vice president may like 
cats instead of traps. The business agent of the mouse- 
trap makers’ union may fear that changing the design 
will cut down the time required to make a mousetrap— 
which, of course, will cut down the total pay of union 
members. And a State hygienist may want a bit of 
poison sprinkled on the catch of every trap, subject to 
rules that specify where traps can be used. 

All these viewpoints can’t be brought together to 
make a perfect whole. Which is why the safety director 
of a giant chemical manufacturer told us, “We start 
making our own standards where association standards 
leave off.” It’s also the reason some State safety codes 
are far more stringent than ASA and other association 
safety standards. 


Codes are industrial speed limits 


Face it, then: You’re not working with perfection 
when you work with a safety standard. Yet far too 
many safety men seem to feel that, if they’ve done all 
the code requires, they’ve done enough. 

Some big-time corporation safety directors have been 
quite vocal about this. 

“We think,” they say, “it’s better not to have a code 

continued on page 54 


May a Nonstandard 
Standard Be the Best? 


Two examples of confusion 


WOULD THIS BE AS SAFE in California as it was in Penn- 
sylvania? Would New York approve of it? A Westinghouse 
technician, hidden behind 36 inches of glass to protect him 
against radiation, uses a mechanical hand to pour nitric acid 
into a beaker. Protective devices and safety methods conform 
to Atomic Energy Commission requirements. But States often 
require different things—sometimes much more. 


RESET THIS GUARD every time a job, a shift, a worker 
changes. That’s what the Atwood Vacuum Machine Co. of 
Rockford, Ill., requires. It’s a stiff safety standard—stiffer by 
a good deal than ASA and most State safety codes. Complica- 
tions: California wants a nonrepeat device on the press when 
you use a pullback guard; most other States and the ASA code 
don’t demand it. ‘ 
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EXTRA TEMPERATURE fi EXTRA COMFORT 
PROTECTION [me CHEMICAL PROTECTION 


FLOCK-LINED NEOPRENE 
-TWIN-LINED NEOPRENE 
PACEMAKER HOT'N COLD 225 STANZOIL NS-35 


fe the in with millions of tiny 


Neoprene. Embo 
Choose the right glove 


The p 1@NEER Rubber Company, 238 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio The p 1@NEER ber Company, 238 Tiffin Road, Willard, 


Circle No. 21 on reader service card . 
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“Liquidti i la extreme hot and cold ] fibers DOr ded 
is provided by a liner of double-napped flannel — : ake it easy to slip on "Ar 
inside a neoprene coated flannel shell. B ang ut cnemicar istant Milled DuPon a 
x tacked fingertips secure the liner. Mahogany A-L sizes. 
<o Red with safe non-slip finish, in 12” gauntlet for every job with yeh 
Le ‘style. Write for your copy of the Pioneer Buy Pioneer's Foolproof Glove Selector. Write for a 
Obie 
| 


3 TIMES MORE WEAR 
THAN ORDINARY 
MULTI- -PLI PACEMAKERS SHEERER THAN A SURGICAL GLOVE 


NIMBLE FINGERS 


ing of black liquid 
thick on heavy wear areas. Knit-wrist, or 12" 


The PIONEER Rubber Company, 238 Tiffin Road, Willard, Obie The PI@ 238 Tiffin Ohie 
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Take a seat at the 


Occupational Hazards round table 
and pick up a hatful of ideas you can use 
to bolster plant fire protection, as 


L. E. SHINGLEDECKER, supervisor of fire safety for 
Nationwide Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio, chews on 
a topic in much the same way the chef at the Waldorf 
tests a salad—thoughtfully, in quest of all the right in- 
gredients. 

An OccupaTionaL Hazarps editor caught up with 
Shingledecker recently at Marion, Ohio, while he was 
wrestling with a formidable subject: “The Practical 
Economics of Fire Protection.” Shingledecker solicited 
ideas from four colleagues in the fire protection field: 
John J. Ahern, director of security, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit; W. C. Swearingen, safety director, 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Frank 
T. Goodlander, fire protection chief, Procter & Gamble 
Co. Ivorydale plant, Cincinnati; and Dale K. Auck, 
director fire protection division, Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, Chicago. 


Rate credit won’t equal cost 


Shingledecker commented : “Many times I have been 
asked whether or not I thought a person could justify 
expenditures for the ‘installation of fire protection 
equipment. If you install it just to receive a rate credit, 
it is doubtful you will justify the expense. However, if 
you make the installation to protect lives and minimize 
fire loss, the answer is definitely, ‘Yes!’ ” 

He emphasized that the purchase of fire protection 
equipment is justified economically only if you have a 
well-organized fire safety program and a closely super- 
vised maintenance setup. 

The thing that troubled him most was this: “Today 
we have more fire departments, more industrial fire 
chiefs, more trained fire protection engineers, better 
equipment, new techniques, better trained firefighters, 
and better hazard protection devices available, yet the 
fire loss of both life and property continues to increase. 
In industry alone last year, there were 275,000 sizeable 
fires.” 


Plant layout boosts losses 


Ahern of General Motors pointed to trends in plant 
layout as a factor in rising loss rates. 
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“With the tremendous increase in undivided floor 
areas, as well as increased combustibility, the matter of 
industrial fire protection is no longer a debatable point, 
but instead a matter of survival... . 

“A major fire in a building with large undivided 
areas cannot be extinguished by the methods which we 
now have available. Fires of this type must be fought 
from the periphery of the building, and the fire de- 
partment has to wait until the fire reaches them. 

“This has been the story of many of our industrial 
disasters. For this reason, it becomes imperative to 
build in controls which will handle fires in their in- 
cipient stages. This is being done through the use of 
automatic sprinklers, subdivision of floor areas, and 
adequate emergency venting. This enables us to keep a 
fire from becoming unmanageable. 

“The economics are quite clear. The ratio between 
the cost of such protection to the value of the risk is 
so small as to be almost insignificant. In addition, the 
loss occasioned by an interruption of production be- 
comes much more serious and, in many cases, is suf- 
ficient to put a firm out of business.” 


Four economic values 


Swearingen, Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. safety 
director, saw four practical economic values in indus- 
trial fire protection: 

1. Safeguarding lives, property, and profits. 

2. Satisfying insurance carriers so that each plant 
may get the best insurance coverage for its premium 
dollar. 

3. Seeing that insurance rates are as low as possible, 
thus enabling industry to carry a higher percentage of 
coverage on its insurable values. 

4. Fire protection costs little compared to its worth 
when it is needed. 


Swearingen said, “Fire protection is strictly a good 
investment. It produces money by protecting industry 
against fire failure the same as stocks and bonds in- 
sure solvency and growth. It permits unhampered 
growth, income, and profits . . . increases the value of 


property.” 
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Fire Protection 


Like Shingledecker, Swearingen had something to 
say about maintenance. 

“All fire protection,” he declared, “is only as good as 
its maintenance. Maintenance is only as good as the 
facilities available and the knowledge the people using 
these facilities have. This fact is also recognized by 
insurance companies and rating bureaus.” 


Compare cost to building worth 


Dale K. Auck, director of the fire protection division, 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


holds that an industrial fire chief’s recommendation | 


must above all be practical and economical. 

“There’s no sense in recommending a $5,000 masonry 
fire wall to run through the middle of a building worth 
only $2,000 that’s filled with pipe and scrap iron.” 

Auck says the first thing an industrial fireman must 
ask himself  %efore making a recommendation for 
building improvements is: What part does this build- 
ing play in the production of the end product? 

If loss of the building would shut down the plant for 
several months, destroy valuable patterns and finished 
products, you can justify any reasonable equipment 
purchase. 

Auck would like to see fire protection equipment 
amortized on a 10-year basis just as production ma- 
chinery is. Management, he says, ties this investment 
to insurance rates. He recommends that the fire chief 
get an evaluation of the building and contents, refer the 
figures to an inspection bureau, and have bureau of- 
ficials come up with test rates, on the basis of 100 per- 
cent sprinklered and of nonsprinklered building and 
contents. 

To find out the difference in insurance premiums, 
take the sprinklered rate and multiply it by the dollar 
value of the building. Subtract this figure from the 
product of the nonsprinklered premium rate times the 
dollar value of the building. The difference represents 
the insurance premium savings you would earn if 
sprinkler recommendations were complied with. 

“Tf these savings, spread over a 10-year-period, will 
buy the sprinkler systems, you have a valid economic 
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“In industry alone, in 1959, 
there were 275,000 sizeable 
fires.” —L. E. Shingledecker, 
supervisor fire safety, 
Nationwide Insurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“The economics are quite 
clear. The ratio between the 
cost of fire protection to the 
value of the risk is so small 
as to be almost insignifi- 
cant.”—John J. Ahern, di- 
rector of security, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


“If fire insurance premium 
savings spread over a 10- 
year period would buy the 
sprinkler system, you have 
a valid economic recommen- 
dation.”—Dale K. Auck, di- 
rector fire protection divi- 
sion, Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 


Chicago, Ill. 


“Fire protection is strictly a 
good investment. It produces 
money by protecting indus- 
try against fire failure the 
same as stocks and bonds in- 
sure solvency and growth.” 
—W. C. Swearingen, safety 
director, Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


“You not only lose money 
and lives in a fire, but in try- 
ing to get started in produc- 
tion again, considerable time 
is involved.’’ — Frank E. 
Goodlander, fire prevention 
chief, Procter & Gamble Co. 
Ilvorydale plant, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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An Occupational Haz 


Reader Report 


Enforcement Makes a Comeback 


The soft sell doesn’t solve 
all safety problems, Occupational 
Hazards readers say 


In February, OccupationaL Hazarps published “Lay 
Down the Law? . . . It’s the Only Way!” 

The article dealt with safety rule enforcement. It 
quoted Stan Riddle, safety director, Ford Motor Co. 
engine plant and foundry, Brookpark, Ohio, and Vin- 
cent Pollina, safety services supervisor, Chrysler Corp. 
stamping plant, Twinsburg, Ohio. Both favored strict 
discipline as a last resort to get men to work safely. 
The article also reported on our survey of 300 safety 
directors. These 300 overwhelmingly voted for strong 
enforcement of safety regulations. 

Our editors awaited an explosion. Most safety di- 
rectors we talked to over the last few years leaned 
toward the soft sell, away from discipline. We were 
certain anti-enforcement groups would demand a hear- 
ing. They didn’t. Instead, we were swamped with com- 
ments from Riddle-Pollina supporters. For example: 


“We spent one entire supervisor-foreman meeting 
of 1% hours on a vigorous and fruitful discussion 
following the reading of the article ‘Lay Down the 
Law?... It’s the Only Way.’ 

“We believe that a firm stand is necessary on safety 
rule and conduct violations. However, we also believe 
that most safety rule violations reflect a weakness in 
our program some place above the worker—a lack of 
education, lack of the proper amount of supervision, 
or enough of the right typé, lack of an efficient or 
proper amount of ‘keeping it in front of the man.’ 

“With by far the greatest number of workers, 
enough time, effort, and money spent on a good, in- 
teresting, consistent, and sound safety program will 
bring the best results."—W. H. IRELAND, safety di- 
rector, Anderson Prichard Oil, Arkansas City. Kans. 


“T agree with the article. I disagree with Mr. Riddle 
in the handling of the supervisor. [Riddle used one dis- 
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ciplinary system for workers, another for supervisors. | 

“I realize that policy and practice for supervisors 
should not, as a rule, coincide with that for an hourly 
worker. However, in the case of safety rule enforce- 
ment and disciplinary action, it is my belief that disci- 
plinary action—reprimand followed by suspension— 
similar to that in dealing with the worker is in order 
because: (1) It emphasizes the necessity of compliance 
with established safety regulations. (2) Such action 
places the supervisor in a better position with his work- 
ers—a position of ‘Do unto others as I would have 
done unto me.’”—E. M. Trimse, safety division, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Bauxite, Ark. 


“In any safety program, a fair enforcement means 
everybody at all times must obey regulations. We find 
even a slight letdown shows an increase in first aid 
treatment.”—CLaRK engineer, Wales Strippit 
Co., Akron, N. Y. 


“I feel that safety is only accomplished by the em- 
ployees being reminded, sometimes forcibly and defi- 
nitely constantly, that they are to work in a safe man- 
ner as prescribed by management. You might be called 
hardnosed, but the chastised employee will thank you 
later. At least, he can’t say you condone unsafe prac- 
tices, if he realizes you are going to correct him every 
time you see him unsafe, [even] if you don’t catch 
him in time to prevent an accident.”—Art CAMPBELL, 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, Ida. 


“T agree with Mr. Riddle and Mr. Pollina that you 
must have strong enforcement of safety rules if you 
expect them to be adhered to... .. 

“T have six employees from the shop, representing 
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Shockproofing People 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
wants head protection against both shock 
hazards—high voltage and impact. That’s why 
Mr. B. J. Lorenz (below) fits crewmen with 
insulating hats: Willson Volt Shield insulating 
hats with exclusive Geodetic® suspensions 
and dielectric shells insulate workers from 4000- 
volt overhead conductors. Tamperproof 
suspension dissipates impact shock over a 
wide skull area, prevents bottoming, assures 
14-inch clearance between 
head and hat shell. 
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Willson insulating headgear, 
Geodetic suspension guard against 


electrical and impact shock 


Here is how one safety engineer explains the value of 
protection which goes beyond insulation and penetra- 
tion in protecting line workers. 

““We know that shock waves after initial impact can 
be as lethal as electrical shock or a surface blow 
itself,” says Mr. B. J. Lorenz, manager of safety 
at Northern Indiana Public Service Company. 
“Impact on one area of the skull produces 
pressures which may fracture the cranium — 
often some distance from the point of direct 
contact. We guard against both shock hazards.” 

This is why more safety directors are using Willson 
Geodetic suspensions and Volt Shield hats and caps 
... combining 15,000-volt dielectric protection with 
a comfortable suspension which: 

1. Spreads impact shock over 13 sq in. of skull area. 

2. Prevents bottoming. 

3. Provides 1%-inch clearance between head and 
protective shell that is tamperproof. 


Straps on a Geodetic headgear cross each other along 
“great circle” lines of the head. This scientific design 
reduces both magnitude of a blow and its rate of 
absorption by the skull. 


Workers like the extra comfort of a Geodetic sus- 
pension. It distributes hat weight evenly. 


Willson Volt Shield hats and caps are made of 

seamless and moistureproof resilient plastic. 

Shell resists shock, impact, and physical abuse 

in all temperature extremes. Crown is extra-thick 

at critical points for stronger protection against im- 
pact and penetration. 


Safety Counselor G. J. Tresslar, Protective Equipment 
Co., Chicago, demonstrated the advantages of Willson 
Geodetic suspension to Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company. 

Ask your Willson distributor for proof of Willson 
superiority in head, eye, respiratory, and ear protection. 
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You can afford to be helpful 


Wi1ule Rice, an employee of Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
went to work every day in a car pool. On October 3, 
1958, he promised a coworker who was a member of 
his pool that he would carry a can from the company 
building to the car. The car was parked in the company 
lot. 

He forgot to do this on his coffee break at 10:30. He 
forgot again at lunchtime. At quitting time, he left the 
building without the can. When he saw the other 
worker approaching, he finally remembered. He got 
out of his car and started back to the building to pick 
up the can. He never reached the building—he was 
struck by another car in the lot. 

The company argued Rice had finished his job, had 
left the company building, and had already seated him- 
self in the car. When he got out of the car to go back 
to the building, he was performing a strictly personal 
chore. 

Rice countered that whenever an employee is return- 
ing to the company building to get an item that belongs 
to him, and that he needs before he leaves, he is cov- 
ered by the act. The company replied that even if that 
is the rule, Rice was not going back to get something 
that belonged to him, but to get something that be- 
longed to a coworker. 

The court ruled, logically, that if a worker is covered 
while going back for his own property, then he should 
likewise be covered if he is going back for the property 
of a coworker. 

Claim allowed. 


Rice v. Pharmaceuticals, Inc.: New Jersey Superior 
Court, 168 A. 2d 201 (February 20, 1961). 


How illogical can you get? 


Epwarp Brown was a porter and handyman for a 
book bindery owned by Melvin W. Mathes. Mathes 
used Brown to do carpentry at some rental property he 
owned. While Brown was on a ladder, it fell. Brown 
was injured. 

Mathes contended that his business was a book 
bindery and that his real estate rentals were not a 
business. Brown, therefore, was not covered while 
working as a carpenter. Mathes further contended he 
was not in the business of repairing property so that, 
again, Brown would not be covered. 

The lower courts denied Brown’s claim. The Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, however, took a more realistic ap- 
proach. Brown worked for Mathes. During the working 
hours he usually spent at the bindery, he repaired his 
employer’s private property. This was done at his em- 
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Court decisions in disputed compensation cases 


ployer’s request. It would be illogical that the employer 
could now say Brown wasn’t working for him. 
Claim allowed. 
Brown v. Hartford Accident & Indemnity: Supreme 


Court of Louisiana, 26 So. 2d 768 (November 7, 
1960). 


Do you mix business with pleasure? 


DANIEL GooDMAN was a salesman for a Reading, Pa., 
firm. On October 9, 1957, at 3 p.m., he left to deliver 
some articles. He arrived at a Philadelphia cafe about 
7 p.m.—an unusually long time for the trip. He re- 
mained until 3 the next morning. While at the cafe, 
he collected a bill and made a sale. 

Between collecting the bill and making the sale, 
Goodman had several drinks. About 4 that morning, 
his car struck an abutment. He was killed. 

The question was whether an employee who was not 
on his employer’s premises when he was hurt was en- 
titled to workmen’s compensation benefits. Goodman 
mixed socializing and drinking with his business. 

The court felt there was a clear business relationship 
between Goodman’s being in Philadelphia and his em- 
ployment. 

Claim allowed. 

Goodman .v. University Shop, Inc.: Pennsylvania 
Superior Court, 169 A. 2d 316 (April 13, 1961). 


No final word on main question 


THe Court of Tennessee found itself in the 
middle of a hassle between a physician and a chiro- 
practor when Marvin Manley claimed benefits under 
the workmen’s compensation act. 

Manley was injured on the job. There was no dis- 
pute about that. His employer’s insurance company 
provided medical care for him through Herschel Penn, 
M.D., in Knoxville. Later, Manley went to a chiro- 
practor and ran up a bill of $215. 

When the insurance company was told of this, it 
sent Manley back to Dr. Penn, who prescribed medica- 
tion such as aspirin. Manley insisted on returning to 
his chiropractor, who advised him not to follow Dr. 
Penn’s advice and suggested that the only sound treat- 
ment was manipulation of the spinal column. 

Manley filed a claim for the chiropractor’s bill. 

The court tactfully refused to answer the question as 
to which doctor’s judgment was better. It merely stated 
that when medical services are tendered to an employee 
and he accepts them, the employer has satisfied liability 

continued on next page 
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Right Off the Docket 


continued from page 41 


under the law. The employee cannot, on his own, hire 
a separate doctor, thus increasing the employer’s lia- 
bility. 
Claim denied. 
Manley v. Municipality of Jefferson City: Supreme 
eg of Tennessee, 343 S.W. 2d 358 (December 9, 
1960). 


Watch those part-time employee injuries! 
WaLtTeER Mownrt sold some property to the City of Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., for a municipal airport. The air- 
port hired him to check and replace beacon lights, 
notify the city street department when the runways 
needed cutting, fill gopher holes in the runways, and 
help park and tie down planes. 

As a sideline, Mount sold gas and oil and made re- 
pairs on planes. Any funds he received for gas, oil, 
or repairs were his own. 

On January 16, 1959, a Government plane landed 
and requested oil. The oil needed heating. As it was 
warming up, a fire developed. Mount was severely 
burned. He filed a claim for benefits. 

His employer contended Mount had two distinct 
jobs: one for the airport, the other for himself. Since 


he sold oil for his own profit, the employer maintained 
Mount was not working for it when he was hurt. 

The court found Mount’s duties required him to be 
at the airport on behalf of the employer. He was reg- 
istered as an employee. At the time of his injury, he 
was acting as agent and employee. 

Claim allowed. 


Mount v. City of Redwood Falls: Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, 108 N.W. 2d 443 (March 30, 1961). 


Joun McMannvus worked irregularly for several 
years. He constantly borrowed small sums from Leo 
Kuhn. Later, he would voluntarily appear at Kuhn’s 
place of business to do odd jobs, thereby repaying the 
loans. No wages were ever agreed upon. McMannus 
determined for himself how much work he had to do 
to repay the loans. 

On March 17, 1956, McMannus was loading a truck 
with debris. He slipped and fell, breaking his left 
arm. He filed a claim for compensation benefits. 

The only question was whether McMannus was 
Kuhn’s employee. The court reasoned that since no 
wages were agreed upon, since McMannus himself de- 
termined how long he worked to repay a loan, and 
since this was an irregular relationship that existed only 
when McMannus voluntarily appeared, McMannus was 
not Kuhn’s employee. 

Claim denied. 


McMannus vy. Kuhn: Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
168 A. 2d 618 (March 22, 1961). 
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Designed for maximum strength and protection, feather- 
light for convenience and comfort, Dockson’s top quality 
face shields provide long, dependable service at amaz- 
ingly low prices. Wide angle vision—all the latest design 
features—there’s a Dockson face shield to meet your spe- 
cial needs. Write for Dockson's complete Safety Catalog. 
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Inspection: Useless Without Followup 


continued from page 30 


wheeler. It’s just a question in cases like these of 
getting the job done. And it’s important to get it done 
promptly. 

While the ink is still wet on the inspection report, 
get the foreman’s approval to make required changes. 
Then follow through with the maintenance boss. See 
that he knows what’s to be done and that he gives the 
job high priority. Remember, nothing takes the starch 
out of a worker’s safety enthusiasm more quickly than 
delays in making improvements. 

One veteran safety director told an OccUPATIONAL 
Hazarps editor recently, “When a machine needs re- 
pairing, it’s considered a production problem. You'll 
find no time is wasted in getting it back into operation. 
Well, in the final analysis, safety improvements are 
production problems. They should receive the same 
prompt action.” 

It’s up to the safety director to see they do. 

Often, improvements call for nothing more than pro- 
viding the worker with protective clothing or equip- 
ment, such as gloves, goggles, chip cutters, or tongs. 
The safety director who keeps sufficient supplies in his 
safety storeroom can fill these needs as they arise. 
The safety director who buys safety supplies hand to 
mouth creates his own delays. You should always have 
at least 2 weeks’ worth of safety supplies on hand. 

Occasionally, an improvement will cost a lot of money 
and will require the approval of a production manager 
or other executive. When this is the case, be sure 
you're prepared to document the need for the improve- 
ment in terms of long-range savings through reduction 
of medical and compensation costs and—where it ap- 
plies, and it frequently does—through improved pro- 
duction efficiency. 


Your organizational approach to safety inspection 
will depend on the size of the plant, on the number of 
workers employed. 

In a small plant, the safety director and department 
foremen may share inspection duties. Often, a safety 
man appoints an experienced worker in each depart- 
ment or area, to keep his eye peeled for hazards and 
report them along with his suggestions to the safety 
department. The experienced worker knows job re- 
quirements i his area and can keep tabs on his fellow 
workers without cutting into production time. One 
meeting a month of 15 to 30 minutes’ duration with 
your safety deputies is all you'll need to chart strategy 
and check on your progress. 

In larger plants, safety inspection systems are more 
elaborate, often call for participation of several com- 
mittees representing labor and management. This sys- 
tem can be very helpful in stimulating safety conscious- 
ness and enhancing the prestige of the safety program, 
provided the safety director holds a tight rein over the 
committee to prevent filibustering and delay. 

For regardless of how many or how few people are 
involved in safety inspection, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for spotting hazards and eliminating them 
promptly is yours. 


in with 


Capacities Up 
To 20 Tons 


Positive Locking 


Full Throat Opening 


This new safety hook is designed to fit any 
crane or hoist. The safety catch can be operated 
with one hand ... swings out and away for full 
throat opening. For slings, no hands needed, 
SNAP ON hook quickly, easily, positively . . . 
locking at two points | 


Nine hook sizes, from 1%” up to 4%”. 


SHEPARD NILES 


Combination Overload and 
Slack Line Limit Switch 


fits most cranes, or electric 
hoists with a standing part of 
line. Easily installed. Greater 
safety. Adaptable to most ex- 
isting installations up to 10 
tons. 


Makers of cranes and hoists 
from 250 Ibs. to 500 tons. 


For details on these and other 
Shepard Niles products write: 


GHEPARDO NILEG 


CRANE AND HOIST CORPORATION 
3204 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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SURE SIGNS OF 
HIGHWAY SAFETY 
FROM IPCO 


RAY-D-8* WARNING FLAGS 


e High Visibility 
e Wide Range of Sizes 
e¢ Diagonal Stays Optional 


e Non-Metallic Stay for Indoor 
Power Plant Use 


RAY-D-8* SAFETY VESTS 


© Solid Panel Front and Back 
e Completely Reversible 


RAY-D-8* HARD HAT COVERS 


e Fit All Type Hard Hats 
@ One Size Fits All Hat Sizes 


RAY-D-8* SPORT CAP 


e Adjustable to Any Size 
e Green Under Visor 


YOU CAN'T BUY MORE PROTECTION FOR 
HIGHWAY CREWS, SIGNALMEN, CROSS- 
ING GUARDS ... AND ONLY IPCO 
FEATURES RAY-D-8* FLUORESCENT HIGH 
VISIBILITY SAFETY EQUIPMENT. IPCO 
FLAG STANDARDS, WARNING SIGNS, 
SAFETY CONES AND PLASTIC BARRIER 
ROPES ALSO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR 
SAFETY DOLLAR. WRITE FOR COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION . . . TODAY. 


tk of Industrial Products Company 


— RIAL COMPANY 


) SAFETY PRODUCTS 


400 Jefferson Street, Orange, 
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COMPENSATION 


changes in the law 


LEGISLATURES are busy grinding 
out new compensation and occupa- 
tional disease laws this year. As we 
went to press this month, these 
amendments already were made to 
existing statutes or were proposed. 

Arkansas boosted funeral 
expense benefits from $250 to $500, 
effective June 8. Another bill to 
limit coverage for heart attacks to 
attacks caused by “extraordinary 
and unusual physical activity” in 
the course of employment got by the 
State Senate and was being consid- 
ered by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

» Colorado, as of March 27, ex- 
tended compensation coverage to 
members of privately organized 
volunteer fire companies, rescue 
teams, ambulance teams, search 
teams, and disaster teams. Coverage 
holds only while these members per- 
form specified jobs. 

> Idaho dropped a paragraph 
from section 72-1228 of its 1947 
code: “Such notice and claim may 
be made by any person claiming to 
be entitled to compensation or by 
someone in his behalf.” The para- 
graph applied to the occupational 
disease law. 

Effective May 2, Idaho specified 
that a claim for disease due to radi- 
ation exposure could be filed within 
a year after the date the exposed 
worker “first suffered incapacity, 
disability, or death from such ex- 
posure and knew or in the exercise 
of reasonable diligence should have 
known that the occupational disease 


was caused by his present or prior 
employment.” 

Hawaii's Democratic majority 
is driving to set up a State work- 
men’s compensation fund. The argu- 
ment: Less than half the premium 
paid by employers during 1947-59 
went into benefits; 55 percent of 
the premiums went to pay insurance 
company operating costs and profits. 

> Indiana, effective April 1, 
made two changes in its laws: It 
permitted workers injured by radia- 
tion exposure to file claims within 
2 years from the time they should 
have known of the injuries and 
their cause. It removed executive 
corporate officers from the defini- 
tion of “employee” in the State oc- 
cupational disease act. 

Laws approved March 9 and ef- 
fective when proclaimed by the In- 
diana Governor eliminated the re- 
quirement of a fixed annual pre- 
mium in an amount not greater than 
$100. The change applied to work- 
men’s compensation and occupa- 
tional disease acts alike. 

& Maine made compensable, ef- 
fective November 30, 1961, pul- 
monary and heart diseases that af- 
flict firemen and policemen as a re- 
sult of strenuous exertion or of in- 
haling toxic material. It killed a 
bill that would have given employees 
free choice of physician. Some em- 
ployers cried so bitterly over the 
thought of extending benefits for 
total disability to cover a lifetime if 
necessary that a proposal to do 

continued on page 60 


GUARDS THE FRONT 


SAF-T-FAN-GARD 


GUARDS THE REAR 


Designed for factories and institutions to protect personnel from bodily injury 


This fan guard prevents hand, arm and head injuries. Made of 
oS It is washable, mildew proof, non static, amd won’t 
po eg Cover protects back and sides of fan as well as the from. 


fabric, with one-quarter inch 
interfere with the normal 


strongly woven cotton 


tmediate delivery. Write to 


ROCHESTER SAFETY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


83-85 HOWELL STREET 


ROCHESTER 7, N. Y. 
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High temperature suit 


The man-cooling suit, by Fyrepel 
Products, Inc., protects a man’s body 
from heat built up in high ambient 
temperatures or when wearing im- 
permeable protective clothing. It 


provides for the evaporation of per- 
spiration and the introduction of cool 
air. Production workers now can 
work a full 8 hours in ambient tem- 
peratures in excess of 120° with only 
normal lunch breaks. 

Circle No, 200 on reader service card 


Static neutralizer 


Model 60 self-induction static neu- 
tralizer for printing presses, conveyor 


belts, rewinders, and coating ma- 
chines reduces static to a safe level. 
It is not intended to take the place 


Pictures and information here come from manufacturers, 
and represent their own assessment of their products and 
services. To obtain more details about any item, circle the 
correct number on the reader service card and mail the 


ODUCTS 


card to us. No postage needed. 


of electrically operated devices but 
to fill the gap where electrical equip- 
ment is hazardous. This Portland Co. 
product is inexpensive, aluminum, 
easy to install. 

Circle No. 201 on reader service card 


Wheel block 


The WB-15 heavy-duty wheel block 
utilizes a 34-inch or %-inch chain an- 
chored at the dock base to securely 
hold vehicles in position during load- 
ing or unloading. The other gnd is 


tection, full visibility, compact de- 
sign, and stability on the laboratory 
bench. 

Circle No. 203 on reader service card 


Roadside spraying 
Used for roadside and brush con- 


trol spraying, John Bean Division 
(Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) 


- 


attached to the wheel block. With the 
wheel block in position, the chain 
taut, and the closest link engaged in 
a chain-retaining slot, any forward 
movement will literally anchor the 
vehicle in place. It is available from 
Calumet Steel Castings Corp. 
Circle No, 202 on reader service card 


Plastic shields 


Here’s an effective and efficient 
means of protecting laboratory work- 
ers and guarding expensive apparatus 
from breakage. Instruments for Re- 
search & Industry uses plexiglas acry- 
lic plastic (product of Rohm & Haas 
Co.) because of its strength and 
shatter resistance. Lab-Guards meet 
the need for a device offering pro- 


Contour-Matic boom is complete with 
all-steel truck bed for mounting on 
1¥%-ton truck or larger. Model 85-39, 
with 24-foot boom, covers 3 acres per 


running mile. Model 85-40, with 33- 
foot boom, sprays 4 acres. Hard-to- 
reach ditches and slopes are covered 

continued on next page 
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New Products 


continued from page 45 


by the adjustable boom. Remove the 
assembly easily when you need the 
truck for other uses. 

Circle No, 204 on reader service card 


Explosion-proof receptacle 


Featuring safety in explosive at- 
mospheres is the Harvey Hubbel, Inc., 
Hubbellock. This device prevents 
sparking when electrical connections 


are made or broken at all outlets. 
Specially keyed plug (far right) * 


washable, vaporproof and waterproof. 
Plug and cord may be washed with- 
out dismantling and rewiring plug. 


Circle No. 205 on reader service card 
Controlled pouring 


Just hook the Kontrol-Karrier to a 
hoist or crane, snap Karrier to the 


SOUND 
warning 


Sound warning is advice to be heeded! 


#271 
Beacon Ray 
Light 


Signals, audible or visual, are quicker in action, 
are universally recognized and initiate instant 


response. 


The sound of a siren literally cries 


The startling flash of the Beacon Ray, 


its companion signal, provokes the same reaction 


visually. 


FEDERAL has pioneered in visual and audible warn- 
ings, the very best signals available. 


FEDERAL Catalog No. 100 has compiete information and illustrations of FEDERAL 
Sirens and FEDERAL Warning Lights — WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


13635 s. Western Blue 


Circle No. 27 on reader service card 
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drum, and transport the drum to any 
location or height you desire. The 
Kontrol-Karrier (Morse Manufactur- 
ing Co.) will handle 800 pounds of 


liquid or 500 pounds of dry load with 
safety and ease. One man tips the 


drum from the floor. 
Circle No. 206 on reader service card 


Slip-on safety shoes 


Now in production and ready soon 
for delivery by Hy-Test Safety 
Shoe Division are Supervisor Styles. 


For wear on and off the job, for any 
occasion. The first group includes 
two oxfords and two slip-ons. More 
styles will follow. All styles feature 
Anchor Flange steel box toes. Slip- 
on comes in brown or black, Hy- 
Shine finish, leather sole, and rubber 


heels. 
Circle No. 207 on reader service card 


Metal nonskid surface 


Posi-Step, even while submerged 
in oil or other normally slippery sub- 
stances, assures firm footing. Sug- 
gested uses by Detroit Auto-Marine 
Co. include flooring, decking, steps, 
ramps, grating, and ladders, as a new 
application or over existing material. 
The steel, aluminum, or brass (your 
choice) can be welded, bolted, or 
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bonded. Thickness of 1/16 to %4 
inch, up to 24 inches wide, any 
length. 

Circle No, 208 on reader service card 


Tissue-thin gloves 


Pioneer Rubber Co.’s V-10 nimble 
finger Pylox gloves provide sensi- 
tivity and hand dexterity for a variety 


— 


ot industrial jobs. Nimble fingers im- 
prove and speed up production by 
adding to worker efficiency. Gloves 
resist acid, alkali, oil, and grease. Not 
allergenic. Available in all sizes. 
Circle No. 209 on reader service card 


Dust masks 


Made of pliable aluminum for 
close fitting around mouth and nose 
contours, these Dockson Corp. 
featherweight dust masks offer maxi- 


mum comfort and protection against 
hundreds of different dusts. Inex- 
pensive, throw-away, sterilized cotton 
gauze filters are held snugly against 
the face, filtering dust while allow- 


ing free breathing and clear speech. 
Circle No, 210 on reader service card 


Miniature voice amplifier 


This miniature voice amplifier for 
use in gas masks and other breathing 
apparatus is a product of Chemprint 
Corp. The Chemprint. Mark III elimi- 


continued on next page 


wearing a GenTex 
is like 
wearing 4 hats! 


Why? Because just one GenTex Safety Hat is built to give: 
Impact Resistance—protection at better than 40 foot-pounds. 
Penetration Resistance—less than 14” penetration. 
Dielectric Resistance—shock protection up to 25,000 volts. 
All Day Comfort — headband has 6 point suspension system 
(same principle in Jet Pilot helmets), ends quitting time 
fatigue. Choose from 9 colors impregnated right in the light- 
weight shell for good looks and instant job classification. 
Headband snaps in, has fingertip control and is fully washable. 
Brim and peaked cap models. For full particulars write the 
GenTex Corporation, 450 7th Avenue, New York 1. 


SAFETY HATS 
EX another quality product 
61-6 by the GenTex Corporation 


Circle No. 28 on reader service card 
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New Products 


continued from page 47 


nates voice muffling and restores it 
to its normal volume. Fits any stand- 
ard respiratory mask, finds important 
uses in firefighting, rescue work, and 
mining. 

Circle No. 211 on reader service card 


Disposable clothing 


Wear them, soil them, throw them 
away—that’s the advantage of Asso- 


ciated Bag & Apron Co.’s low-cost 
disposable work clothing. Material 
is resistant to most acids and alkalis, 
dustproof, fire-resistant, unaffected 
by oil or grease, waterproof, and 
lightweight. It can be sewn, glued, 
dyed, and printed. Featured in aprons, 
sleeves, leggings, jackets, and long 
coats. 
Circle No. 212 on reader service card 


Welding screen 


A glass welding screen by Singer 
Glove Manufacturing Co. permits 
you to view dangerous operations 


ENS CLEANING, FIELD 


) Keep Scfety in Sight with the 


fern Liquid Method 


can S$ 


Incorporated 


Cortland 3, N. Y. 


Cleaning Cabinets tens Cleaners Le: 


Circle No. 29 on reader service card 
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safely. Just the thing for inspection 
or checking, for training purposes, 
or for protecting visitors. The plate 


is filter shade #10 and is easily re- 
moved from its leather reinforced 
pocket. Comes 6 to 8 feet high, in 
3- or 4-sided models. 


Circle No, 213 on reader service card 


Rescue breathing kit 


The American Optical Co.’s Ambu 
kit opens with flick of the wrist, giv- 
ing air to start breathing. Tilt the 
head back, apply the mask firmly to 
the face, and squeeze the respiration 


bag. It is a supplement to the ap- 
proved mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
method. A_ foot-operated suction 
pump quickly clears the breathing 
passages. 

Circle No. 214 on reader service card 


Appliance cot 


Model 27 permits carrying patients 
who must remain in an upright posi- 
tion, such as cardiac cases, in. ve- 
hicles that do not have sufficient 
headroom for ordinary cots. Only 
one man is needed to load and unload 


patients, with no bending or lifting of 
the cot from the ground to the car. 
Made by Ferno Manufacturing Co. 
of strong, tubular aluminum. Weight 
is 57 pounds. 

Circle No, 215 on reader service card 
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Strained Muscles 
continued from page 19 


The big difficulty with most in- 
juries caused by lifting isn’t malin- 
gering or falsifying. It’s diagnosis. 

The New Hampshire workmen’s 
compensation act is typical of most 
acts: “Personal injury . . . shall 
mean accidental injury or death 
arising out of and in the course of 
the employment.” 

Let’s say your own law has a defi- 
nition much like this. A man goes 
to his foreman and says, “Yester- 
day I was lifting this big box, see, 
and I felt something give in my 


HOW TO LIFT SAFELY? Dayco Corp. 
uses this company-built jointed dummy 
to teach employees the right way to lift. 
When the dummy does it correctly, 
nothing happens. When it bends to pick 
up its load, the backbone sections break 
apart. A lever controls its action. Back- 
bone sections (wood blocks) are held 


together with elastic strips. The Dayco 
plant at Melrose Park, IIl., invested $2 in 
materials and $10 in labor to build the 
device. 


back. But it didn’t hurt too much, 
so I didn’t think anything about it. 
I was all right when I went home. 
But now it’s starting to hurt like—-.” 

The foreman sends the man to 
the dispensary and starts to find out 
what really happened. Yes, wit- 


nesses tell him, the worker was lift- 
ing some pretty heavy stuff yester- 
day afternoon. Yes, he did say 
something about his back, but he 
didn’t seem hurt and nobody paid 
much attention. He didn’t have any 
more lifting to do right then. He 
just went back to his machine. 

The dispensary can’t find any- 
thing wrong. The workman keeps 
on complaining. The plant physi- 
cian sends him home. Machinery 
for handling a compensation claim 
goes into motion. Diagnosis on the 
claim form: “Lumbosacral strain.” 

Was it strain? The physician 


may think so. The worker may 
think so. The courts, if any dispute 
over the claim arises, undoubtedly 
will think so. 

Paul W. Rush, M.D., medical di- 
rector, Corn Products Refining Co., 
Summit, Ill., pointed to at least 13 
possible causes of this man’s sore 
back: 

1. The way he usually stands and 

sits. 

. A muscle disease. 
. A nerve disease. 
. His own mental condition. 
. Poor diet. 
continued on next page 
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Above: hand operated 
Below: foot operated 


SPEAKMAN 
EVYESAVER* 


aerated eye-wash fixture 


Split second relief 
for eye emergency! 


Twin streams of soft aerated water quickly 
and gently bathe the eyes and wash away 
chemicals, particles or fumes dangerous 
to delicate eye tissues. Surprisingly in- 
expensive. 


Comfort from eye fatigue 


Wonderful soothing treatment for eyestrain 
from motoring, close work, excessive read- 
ing, smog or glaring lights and excessive 
heat. Refreshing and exhilarating. 


Write Dept. OH for Safety Booklet S-88-B. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Circle No. 32 on reader service card 


PAULSON 
FACE SHIELD 


FOR FULL face protection, this Paulson 
7-11-F is ideal. Use for grinding, buffing, 
chipping, polishing, machine shop operation. 
Plastic interchangeable headgear with spark 
deflector and sweatband. Face Protector 
made of quality optical acetate, easily re- 
placeable. Free of distortion. May be worn 
over prescription glasses. 


Choice of Black or White Headgear. 
Clear, Light Amber or Light Green 
Face Protector. 


Write for Catalog and 
Special School Prices. 


N 
Be 


The 
TOP SAFETY 
DEVICE 


e ELECTRIC SWITCH 
and FUSE BOXES 


e GAS VALVES 
e STEAM VALVES 
e ACID VALVES 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


Circle No. 31 on reader service card 
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Strained Muscles 
continued from page 49 


. Infection. 

. The kind of work he does— 
and this doesn’t include sud- 
den strains, but takes in only 
his normal routine. 

. Sports. 

. His age. 

. Inherited tendencies. 

. Tumors. 

. Kidney or bladder disease. 
Gastro-intestinal disease. 

Other causes could be added to 
the list without much effort. The 
important factor is that your work- 
er with the sore back is sure that 
lifting gave him the pain. 

“From looking over medical 
reports,” said Dr. Rush, “I know 
it is almost routine’ to diagnose 
most sore backs as a lumbosacral 
strain, or a sacroiliac strain, a 
back strain, or some other kind of 
strain, especially if it has any- 
thine to do with the lower back. 

“To the individual, the word 
‘strain’ implies that he must have 
injured himself. Should he have 
the same amount of trouble in his 
neck—which, after all, is only the 
upper end of the spine—he sel- 
dom thinks of it as a strain. It 
is a kink in the neck, or a cold, 
or he slept in an awkward posi- 
tion or got in a draft. 

“The result of all this is that, in 
the thinking of the average man, 
most sore backs are the result of in- 
jurv. People are not. in most cases, 
malingering or looking for money 
when they make claims for strained 
backs. They honestly feel they 
have back strains.” 


Rules in conflict 


The National Safety Council and 
the U.S. Department of Labor set 
up these limitations: 

> Men never should lift more 
than 50 pounds unaided. Women 
should lift no more than 25 pounds. 
That’s from the Department of La- 
bor. 

® Men should lift no more than 
75 pounds or half their own weight, 
whichever is less. Women should 
lift no more than 35 pounds or a 
third of their own weight, depend- 
ing on which is less. That’s from 
the Safety Council. 


Not even the groups most cap- 
able of determining safe load lim- 
its for human backs can agree. And 
what they do say is based on the 
theory that people are in normal 
good health. 

“Tt would seem,” T. O. Per- 
rault, director of safety of Minne- 
sota Power & Light Co., Duluth, 
told us, “that knowledge of how to 
lift combined with good physical 
condition are the keys to the pre- 
vention of injuries while lifting.” 

That’s what makes Dr. Rush’s 
list of back injury causes so im- 
portant. How can you tell, in the 
daily course of work, that a man is 
in good physical condition? He 
may not even guess he’s ready for a 
back injury—and neither may his 
doctor. 


The claim department manager 
of an accident and health insurance 
company talked long to an Occupa- 
TIONAL Hazarps editor about her- 
nias. 

“Technically, I could deny every 
claim for hernia that comes in to 
me,” he said. “I don’t, of course, 
but I do look over hernia claims 
carefully. Our policies all carry a 
clause that eliminates benefits for 
pre-existing conditions. The medi- 
cal theory is that anyone who gets 
a hernia has an existing defect, 
probably congenital, in the intestinal 
wall.” 

An X-ray doesn’t show the in- 
testinal weakness. So a man with 
no record of back trouble, ill health, 
or injury may easily develop a her- 
nia in spite of thorough pre-employ- 
ment examination. Hernia is com- 
pensable almost everywhere—and 
who’s to say whether the hernia 
sprang from some extreme strain 
on the job or from wrestling with a 
ladder at home? 


What you can do 


What can you do about prevent- 
ing the high cost of lifting injuries 
from going still higher? 

The Longhorn Division of Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp., Marshall, Tex., 
put out a safety bulletin on lifting 
practice that may help you: 

“Physical differences make it im- 
practical to set up safe lifting limits 
for all workers. Height and weight 
do not automatically indicate lifting 
ability. ... 

“Among the factors which a su- 
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pervisor and crew should consider 
in a lifting operation are: 

“(a) Period of sustained lifting 
effort. 

“(b) The height or heights of 
lift. 

“(c) The degree of body rota- 
tion required. [How far 
must you twist ?] 

“(d) The load weight in relation 


to body weight. 

“(e) The size and shape of the 
load. 

“(f) The distance the load is 
carried. 

“(g) peso of levels during 


carrying. 
“(h) Method of lifting. 

“(i) Size and physical condition 
of the lifter.” 


The Thiokol bulletin quoted the 
Department of Labor and National 
Safety Council standards, then com- 
mented: “The references . . . are 
for guidance only and are not in- 
tended to establish a specific or 
fixed maximum. The supervisor 
in charge of the lifting operation 
and the workers performing the 
work are best qualified to determine 
the weight exposure and the proper 
method based upon consideration of 
the nine factors listed.” 


No wonder, in view of the fac- 
tors mentioned by Dr. Rush and 
Thiokol, that it’s so hard for indus- 


try to hold down injuries due to . 


lifting! But there’s one sure aid: 
Mechanize as far as possible. Use 
machine power, not man and wo- 
man power. Let material handling 
equipment and controls do the work. 
They not only help reduce the high 
cost of lifting injuries—they speed 
production as well. ¢ 


Facts for this article, not otherwise 
credited in the feature itself, came from 
the American Medical Association, the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, the insurance department of 
Ebasco Services, Inc., the George Rogers 
Clark Mutual Casualty Co., the Indus- 
trial Safety Association of Iowa, and 


the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Window cleaning safety 


A subcommittee of the American 
Standards Association is working on a 
code that will outline safety rules for 
platform hoists and elevators that are 
used outside buildings by window clean- 
ers. 


In safety equipment, second best just won't do! 


Get the facts on the safety equipment you need. For 29 years, the Rose 
Manufacturing Company has been designing, testing, and manufacturing 
the finest safety equipment in its field. 


The Safe-Hi Unolyn Shock Absorber and Lanyard are safe two ways! A 50-inch 
length of Nylon Lanyard is coiled around a 10-inch length of Unolyn. After the 
Unolyn has stopped the fall and absorbed the shock, the Nylon lanyard retains 
full strength and safety. Unolyn s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s to 5 times its own length—one 
pound of Unolyn absorbs up to 25,000 foot-pounds of kinetic energy—to guard 
against broken ropes, anchors, belts and broken men due to impact in stopping falls! 


SHOES 


Safe-Hi Ladder Shoes hold on all surfaces be- 
cause they combine fibre and neoprene in the 
tread. This combination holds any ladder safely 
on wet, dry or slippery surface. The self-sharp- 
ening steel spike flips down for ice or snow. 
Listed by Underwriters Laboratories for 
all surfaces. Also available in spark-re- 
sistant metals. 


Safe cuest-waist BELT 


The Safe-Hi “Chest-Waist” belt is the safest belt made for 
workmen in high places, because it divides the shock load 
to two separate areas of the body—the chest and the waist. 
It also assures proper adjustment; the shoulder-supported 
chest belt can be worn loose for comfort, but the un-sup- 
ported waist belt must be worn snug, thus preventing the 
fatal “slip-out” accident in a fall. 

Other Safe-Hi Safety Belts include Car Dropper’s Belt, 
Grab Belt, Heavy-Duty Construction Worker’s Belt and 
Window Cleaner Belt. 


SEAT BELT 


The “all nylon” Safe-Hi Auto Seat Belt has been safety-engineered to reduce 
crippling injuries and deaths resulting from highway accidents. The entire belt 
assembly, including the floor hardware, test far beyond C.A.A. rated strength for 
airplane seat belts! The 2-inch-wide webbing is 100% nylon, shock-absorbing, very 
long wearing and easily kept clean. It is light and comfortable to wear, and can 
be instantly adjusted or released. The Safe-Hi Auto Seat Belt will fit any person, 
any seat and any car or truck. 


Safe-Hi Seat Belts meet or exceed U.S. Gov't specifications. 


OTHER SAFE-HI PRODUCTS 


Other Safe-Hi Products include the Safe-Hi Ladder Climber, Chisel Grip, Rope 
Grab Shock Absorber, Ladder Lash Pole Grip, Wall Grip and Adjustable Bo’suns 


You’re sure you've got the best with 
R9-1 


rose manufacturing co. 


2700 W. BAPREPRVY PLACE © DENVER, COLORADO 
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SALT 
TABLETS WW 


. in expendable, all-plastic 
dispenser that locks out moist 
air and fumes—even while dis- 
pensing a tablet. Quickly 
mounted at drinking fountains, 
on walls, or trucks. Controlled 
action of MSco impregnated 
tablets supplies salt at a steadily 
controlled rate as body needs it. 


No. 300—1,000 tablets in dispenser 
No. 350—500 tablets in dispenser 
No. 375—4 tablets in pocket vial 


See your MSco distributor for details, 
prices—or write direct. 


aid 
Medical Supply Company 


Dept. BD1, Rockford, Iilinois 
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To obtain any of the free literature or samples mentioned here, 
circle the number on the reader service card corresponding to 
the number of the item that interests you, and mail the card to us. 


No postage is needed. 


Electrical code requirements 


“Grounding Facts,” an 8-page illus- 
trated booklet from the Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman Electric Co., is for those 
who specify, install, use, and inspect 
electrical appliances and equipment. 
It interprets and clarifies revised code 
requirements and provides informa- 
tion on new types of grounding de- 
vices that satisfy the revised require- 
ments. 

Circle No. 300 on reader service card 


Nonflammable coating 


Bee Chemical Co.’s 2-color, 4-page 
bulletin explains clearly how Lacqua 
products equal the properties of qual- 
ity lacquers and enamels without the 
fire hazards of these materials. This 
water-base coating is endorsed by 


leading metal finishers. 
Circle No, 301 on reader service card 


Radiation protection 


Two-color literature from X-Ray 
Monitoring Corp. tells of its film 
badge that registers personal radia- 
tion exposure. A must for those who 
work near or around X-ray and nu- 


clear apparatus. 
Circle No, 302 on reader service card 


Rescue trucks 


Rescue squad transportation needs 
vary all over the place. Is your 
squad located in a small town or a 
major industrial center? How many 
squad members are there? How 
much firefighting equipment must you 
carry? These are just a few of the 
considerations you must take into ac- 
count in buying a rescue vehicle. 
Gerstenslager Co. goes into these 
many variables in its new pamphlet 
featuring a rundown on seven popu- 
lar rescue truck models. The com- 


pany advises you to “start your plan- 
ning with any basic body style, then 
consult us for help in development 


of body and chassis requirements.” 
Circle No. 303 on reader service card 


Safety grating 


Safe load tables, specifying and 
fastening data, and application pic- 
tures are featured in a 24-page bro- 
chure on Blaw-Knox Co.’s grating and 
treads. The 3-color bulletin also de- 
scribes and illustrates the firm’s 
baked-on paint process for acid and 
alkali resistance, and rugged, durable 
finish. 
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Safety block 


Advantages of Saf-T-Bloc, an ad- 
justable block for protecting men and 
presses, are detailed in a specification 
and information sheet available from 
Duff-Norton Co. The illustrated sheet 
contains an engineering drawing and 


several product application photos. 
Circle No. 305 on reader service card 


Mop handles 


Bulletin 1059, Geerpres Wringer, 
Inc., is an illustrated, 2-color informa- 
tion sheet describing vinyl covered 
tubular steel map handles. Complete 
instructions for installation are in- 
cluded. The handles are insulated, 
corrosion-proof, heat-resistant, and 
lightweight. 
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Sound mufflers 


Five different types of sound muf- 
flers produced by Industrial Acous- 
tics Co, are reviewed and their re- 
spective applications listed in a new 
IAC bulletin. These rugged, com- 
pact, economical mufflers are de- 


USEFUL 
4 
| 
‘ 
i 


signed for use on air compressors, 
centrifugal blowers, gas turbines, 
vacuum pumps, steam jet ejectors, 
Pipeline pumping stations, steam, 
air, and gas dischargers, and diesel 
and gas engines, 

Circle No. 307 on reader service card 


Lever dollies 


The Super-Lift dolly from Beco 
features a modern safety design 
which permits efficient, safe handling 
of heavy materials even where work- 
ing space is greatly restricted. Beco’s 
bulletin charts specifications of four 
different models, having capacities 


ranging from 3,000 to 5,350 pounds. 
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Dust control, air pollution 


Buell Engineering Co. offers a 4- 
page bulletin covering its complete 
line of Buell-Norblo dust collecting, 
recovery, and classifying equipment. 
Air pollution, recovery of material 
from waste gases, and workers’ com- 


fort are a few of the subjects treated. 
Circle No, 309 on reader service card 


Fire hose cleaner 


With this mechanical cleaner your 
hose is soaped, scrubbed, rinsed, in 
one easy operation—ready for drying, 
says Seneca Manufacturing & Sales 
Co. If you’re interested in the “Fire- 
man’s Friend” that lengthens hose life 
50 percent, you can obtain 2-color 
bulletin sheets on request. 

Circle No. 310 on reader service card 


Maintenance cleaning 


Six full pages of concise informa- 
tion on Wyandotte products for heavy 
equipment maintenance, floor clean- 
ing, and floor finishing are presented 
in a colorful, illustrated folder by 
J. B. Ford Division, Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corp. Catalog-style layout with 
prominent illustrations, section head- 
ings, and product names makes it easy 
to locate information. 
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Marking tools 


Mecco marking tools take danger- 
ous guesswork from shop operations. 
M. E. Cunningham Co.’s catalog No. 
300 carries illustrations and specifi- 
cations on the firm’s entire Mecco 
line. Each tool listed can be modified 
to suit your individual needs, if you 
have special requirements. 

Circle No. 312 on reader service card 


from “SBS soap counselors” 


Edward P. Goeres 


is a SBS soap counselor in 
the Midwest. A specialist 
in industrial soaps, he has 
helped many plants reduce 
their wash-up, clean-up 
costs. Here’s the result of 
a typical survey: 


“We found washroom clean-up costs exorbitant because this 
plant was using slow-acting scrub soaps, scouring powder and 
disinfectants. These single-purpose products required lots of 
elbow grease and wasteful duplication of labor. 


“We naturally recommended SBS 50. We let them see for 
themselves how effectively this one product, SBS 50, cleans, 
disinfects, sanitizes and deodorizes in just one operation . . . 
without wasting either labor or material! We also stressed 
SBS 50’s exclusive 4-Way Action that kills germs on fixtures, 
floors and walls .. . and leaves an invisible “Bacteria Barrier” 
on sanitized surfaces that gives continuous protection.” 


Money-saving suggestions like this begin 
with OPERATION PINPOINT-a thought- 
provoking presentation filled with facts 
about skin hygiene and washroom main- 
tenance. The SBS soap counselor serving 
your area can pinpoint the right soap to 
do every skin cleansing job best and at 
lowest cost in your plant. Let him show 
you OPERATION PINPOINT . . . just 
call your nearest SBS office, collect. 


the washuword, of industry 


SAGINAW, MICH. © Los Angeles, Calif. * Newark, N. J. 
CANADA: Chemical By-Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


9 in a series of washroom survey comments 


& 


a 
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HELP CUT 
DRILL-PRES 
ACCIDENTS 


Attach SAF-T-CHUCK 
KEY-BAK to all drill- 
presses. Chuck key 
always handy; 
CHUCK key springs Sa 
out when released. It 

can NEVER, NEVER, 
NEVER be thrown 

from the whirling 
chuck. MODEL 7SK, 

$4.45 complete with 

#3 key. Key available 

in ten sizes. 


Y-BAK«: 
= REE 
Wear regular KEY-BAK Key 
Reel on your belt. Pocket 
watch size, high- polished 
chrome finish. Swedish clock 
spring reels in 24” long 
stainless-steel chain. NO 
DANGEROUS, DANGLING 
CHAINS TO CATCH IN MA- 
CHINERY AND CAUSE ACCI- 
DENTS. For your shop and 
maintenance-men. Order now! 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER — OR WRITE DIRECTI 


WEST OF MISSISSIPPI EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Lummis Mfg. Co. CTL Company 
2242 E. Foothill Bivd. 1710 W. Stewart Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. Wausau, Wisconsin 


OVER TWO MILLION KEY-BAKS SOLD! 


MICRO LEVER DOLLY 


a low cost safe tool 
to move heavy objects 


Eliminates the danger of tip- 
ups and high falls. Prevents 
back sprains, crushed fingers 
and pulled muscles, 


Cuts moving time up to 65% 
on large bulky items. 


Correct design permits lift 
blade to pry under objects flat 
to the floor. 


High leverage ratio be- 
tween power and load. 


Four sizes. Metal or 
rubber wheels. See 
local distributor or 
write to— 


MICRON, INC. Bettendorf, lowa 
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Safety Codes 


continued from page 33 


at all than one that sets out only a 
minimum of safety. That’s all most 
codes do. People are too easily satis- 
fied. If they do the least they can, 
they want to do no more. We'd 
rather have no minimum, and sim- 
ply tell people to do the most they 
can.” 

There’s a hole in this thinking. 
Most people—even safety directors 
and experienced equipment manu- 
facturers—need some kind of guide 
to work by. Some States tried 
eliminating speed limits, on the 
theory that nobody observed them 
anyhow—and most of these States 
long since went back to limits. 
Safety standards are industrial 
speed limits. Without them, no one 
could be sure that safety glasses 
would really protect eyes or that 
machine guards would operate the 
way they should. 

We need the standards—yes. But 
those who use them need to recog- 
nize the gaps the standards have 
and how the standards ought to be 
applied. Like the chemical company 
we mentioned, they should use 
standards as the jumping off place 
toward safety, not as the final word. 
We don’t expect perfection of em- 
ployees. We even plan on what to 
do when employees make mistakes. 
Why should we feel safety stand- 
ards are any better? 


Update what you have 


Standards, whether the ASA or 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation or the Fire Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association  pre- 


pares them, are voluntary. Nobody 
has to follow them. But it’s a good 
idea—as long as their limitations are 
allowed for. 

So American Safety Standard 
B8-1932 is 29 years old. Then find 
out how to bring it up to date to 
meet your present foundry needs. 
Ask the ASA to bring it up to date. 
Or use the American Foundrymen’s 
Association safety manual, or the 
manual of the Steel Founders’ Asso- 
ication. 

Even if—as is true in many re- 
gions—ASA standards have been 
adopted by your State or city, there’s 
no cause for you to bury yourself in 
the past. Most old standards can 
easily be updated by using them as 
minimums and going on to modern 
maximums of safety. And the great 
majority of association standards 
are reasonably new. Those that 
aren’t are not, simply because in- 
dustry itself has raised no stern de- 
mand that they be brought up to 
1961. 


“He received a 5-year no-accident pin 
and stuck his finger putting it on.” 


BAKED ENAMEL 


oduc 


METAL AND 
SYNTEX 


ts 
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Economics of Protection 


continued from page 37 


recommendation,’ Auck said. 
“Some companies even feel that a 
20-year write-off is still good busi- 
ness because it is the equivalent of 
getting a 5-percent return on the 
capital investment in the improve- 
ment. The same method would 
apply for watchman service, auto- 
matic fire alarms, first aid, extin- 
guishers, fire walls, and fire doors.” 


Guard lives, not dollars 


As Frank E. Goodlander, fire 
prevention chief, Procter & Gamble 
Co.’s Ivorydale plant, saw it, the 
primary motive for providing ade- 
quate fire protection facilities is not 
economic. Rather, it is guarding 
against loss of life. 

He was confident that the com- 
pany which steps up its fire pro- 
tection would earn insurance sav- 
ings. 

Goodlander concluded: “You not 
only lose money and lives in fires, 
but in trying to get started in pro- 
duction again, considerable time is 
involved. Many customers who 
have been with you a long time 
must get the product from another 
source. They could, and many do, 
learn to like this other source. 
Valued business is lost for good.” 

ee 


Use “Sudden Injury” on your 

plant bulletin boards every 

month. See page 61 for reprint 
prices. 


“He told me he never did like to wear 
safety glasses.” 
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——NEEDLESS COMPENSATION CAN BE ELIMINATED 


BRAY SAFETY TRAINING FILMS FURNISH THE BASIC INFORMATION 
upon which can be built a Worker's Safety Education Program 


HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAINS 

(16mm., sd., b/w, 13 minutes) 

Teaches correct lifting to reduce back and muscle injuries. 

Includes subject of HERNIA. Endorsed by AMA, Safety 

Councils, Gov't. Agencies, etc. 

Rental, $6.00, 1 day ........... Sale, $60.00 
in Spanish, Sale $85.00 


THE DOCTOR EXAMINES YOUR HEART (16mm., sd., b/w, 11 min.) 
Shows importance of regular heart examination. Endorsed by Amer. Heart Assoc. 
Rental, $3.50, 1 day 


THE BILLION DOLLAR MALADY (COMMON COLD) 
{16mm., sd., b/w., 16 min., In Spanish, Sale $85.00) 
lliustrates control and prevention of colds. Professionally endorsed. 


Rental, $3.50, 1 day ............ Sale, $75.00 
GUARD YOUR HEART (16mm., sd., b/w., 27 min.) 


An executive learns through experience and his doctor how to work and live with his heart. 
Specially recommended by Amer. Heart Assoc. 


For SOUTH and LATIN AMERICA—Films with SPANISH narration 


HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAINS (see above) ACCIDENTS DON'T HAPPEN Series: 
IGNITION & SPARK PLUGS #1 ORGANIZATION 


FOR SAFETY SAKE 
CAUSE FOR ALARM 
DAY IN COURT #3 tone G 
TIME TO STOP #4 FALL 
FATAL SECONDS #5 SAFE CLOTHING 
OPERATION SURVIVAL #6 SAFETY SUPERVISOR 
(Parachutes and Air Safety) #7 EARLY HANDLING OF SPINAL INJURIES 


THE BILLION DOLLAR MALADY (Common Cold) See above. 
(WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND PRICES to: Dept. SP-363 


MAKE TRAFFIC SAFE 


/ 


_{(o} 
with KLEAR-VU satery MIRRORS 


A safe approach to the blind corner problem in your plant 
or warehouse. Ideal for use in public garages, institutions, at 
loading docks and various other points where traffic converges. 


Klear-Vu convex safety mirrors cover a viewing angle of 160°. 
Mounted at a height of 8 to 10 feet, they clearly reflect oncoming 
intersection traffic to both power truck operators and pedestrians. 


Klear-Vu is the quality traffic mirror and is available in either 


¢ _ convex or flat glass styles. 
‘| stvie|no.| size | Easy to install, adjustable to 

FLAT any desired angle—Equipped 
| ~With swivel assembly and 


*M.R. indicat metal > 
rim mounting bracket. 


Special sizes made to order. Polished flat metal mirrors available. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. | 
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Investigate 
the life-saving 


Villon 
DYNA- 
“SWITCH 


A Silent Watchman 
It Never Sleeps! 


A 


¢ Stops hoist & crane 
overloading 
Automatically cuts off 
ower to motor when © Lightweight, compact, 
oad exceeds pre-set dead accurate. 
weight. 
Can aiso ring bells, ¢ 
operate warning lamps, 
@ Will flex millions of 


etc. 

¢ Assures protection for cycles without losing 
personnel & equipment resiliency. 
YOURS FREE! Illustrated brochure and low 
price list. Write today! 


Easy to install. Hook 
models optional. 


14630 Keswick Street 
Van Nuys 77, California 
& COMPANY, INC. 


Enforcement Makes a Comeback 
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various type operations, on my safety committee. In 
our last meeting, it was unanimously stated by them 
that the only way to get full cooperation on safety 
rules is compulsory enforcement.”—E. E..is, person- 
nel and safety director, Richard-Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Get tough—it pays 


“The only way to get results is to take a strong, 
tough policy in enforcement of safety rules.”—C. 
D. CUNNINGHAM, safety engineer, Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 


COPPUS “Blue Ribbon” Ventilator-Exhausters are portable and 
easily adaptable . . . for exhausting welding fumes or foul air 
from enclosed vessels. Mail coupon below for facts. 


| COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP. 
307 Park Avenue, Worcester 10, Mass. 


in tanks, tank cars 
in underground manholes 


for exhausting welding 
fumes 


on boiler repair jobs 5 ; 


COPPUS | 
| ia BLOWERS | 


for general man cooling 


0:0 


to stir up stagnant air 
wherever men are 
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“I agree to an extent. If we deem it necessary to 
have rules and regulations, they must be enforced. 

“However, a strong, continuing educational pro- 
gram that gets to the minds is even more effective. As 
the mind, which controls all physical actions, is de- 
veloped, accidents do go down in frequency and se- 
verity.”—Francis L. AHRENS, manager, Public Utili- 
ties Commission, Aitkin, Minn. @ ® 


ALLSAFE 
FAN GUARD 


Prevents personal 
injury from contact 
with fan blades 


sily installed and laundered ® 
No interference with air movement ® Made from cotton woven 
mesh @ 


Lightweight, gray © Special sizes are available 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Fan Diameter Price Per Dozen 


8" $16.00 
16.50 
12" 24.25 
14" 25.85 
16" 27.35 
28.80 
20"' 32.75 
24" 34.60 
25"" 39.35 
49.70 
30" 52.00 
34" 59.25 


Price Each 


Mail your order to 


AMERICAN ALLSAFE CO., INC. 
1245 Niagara St. TT 3-8300 Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
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FACTS at 

your fingertips 
The most modern Reader Serv- 
ice Department in the publish- 
ing industry, staffed and trained 
to help readers. Automatic equip- 
ment processes your requests 
and shoots them on for fulfill- 
ment within hours after receipt. 
The materials you want get to 
you — fast. 


These cards are your tickets to this 
prompt service. Use them to secure 
details about any item in this issue 
that has a key number. For instance: 


ADVERTISEMENTS—a showcase of 


the latest in components, equipment 
and techniques. 


NEW PRODUCTS—brief descriptions 
of significant new products and 
materials. 


PRODUCT APPLICATIONS—brief re- 
ports on successful applications of 
recently developed products and 
materials. 


NEW LITERATURE—offerings of new 
catalogs, data books, price lists, and 
other valuable reference material. 
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Robert M. Fulton, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp., Erie, Pa., was 
working on hand forgings at a hy- 
draulic press, A temporary drip shield 
of 16-gauge steel, which had been 
tack welded on the press ram, sud- 
denly broke off and fell, striking 
Fulton’s head. His hard hat saved him 
from a serious head injury. 


Labor Foreman Raymond E. Myers 
of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. was work- 
ing on the American Cement construc- 
tion project in Los Angeles. He was 
walking out from under the first floor 
of the building when a snap tie wedge 
fell from the fourth floor, 30 feet 
above. The wedge struck Myers’ head, 
but he was not seriously injured, 
thanks to his hard hat. 


At Laclede Steel Co., Alton, IIL, 
Louis Carney was steadying a guide 
rest transported by an overhead crane. 
As the guide rest neared Carney’s 
work station, the crane hook caught 
on an oil line guard and tore it loose. 


The 23-pound guard fell, hitting 
Carney on the head. Because he was 
wearing his hard hat, he was not seri- 
ously injured. 


Norman MacKenzie, employee of 
Crown Zellerbach Canada Limited, 
Ocean Falls, British Columbia, was 
shoveling saltcake from a_ boiler’s 
spout hole. Thirty feet above him, a 
6-pound piece of smelt fell from tubes 
atop the boiler. The smelt struck 
MacKenzie’s hard hat so hard he was 
knocked unconscious. The safety hel- 
met prevented serious injury, how- 
ever. 


Bruce Hackman of Paul A. Laur- 
ence Co., International Falls, Minn., 
was struck on the head by’a flying 
brick, which fell from 12 feet above 
him. Hackman’s safety hat protected 
him from serious head injury. 


At Diamond Alkali Co., Deer Park, 
Tex., Ernest E. Cherry was working 
inside a boiler furnace. Fifteen feet 
above him, a fire brick became dis- 
lodged, fell, struck Cherry with such 
force he dropped to his knees. Thanks 
to his hard hat, he was not seriously 
injured. 


Donald E. Weiss was climbing a 
pole to do overhead line work when 
he lost his balance and fell 20 feet to 
the blacktop road. He struck his 
head on the pavement. His safety 
cap cushioned the blow and protected 
him from serious harm. The scene: 
Public Service Co., Chicago. 


Albert Milliard (Great Northern 
Paper Co., Sheridan, Me.) felled a 
spruce tree which swung in a short 
are and lodged in a neighboring tree. 
While Milliard prepared to free the 
tree, it suddenly bore down on him. 
Milliard was hit on the head, but his 
hard hat prevented serious injury. 


J. L. Phelps of Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corp., Hopewell, 
Va., was tightening a nut with the 
coordinated effort of his helper. 
Suddenly their efforts became unco- 
ordinated, the wrench slipped and hit 
the rim of Phelp’s safety hat. An- 
other case where wearing a safety 
hat averted severe head injury. 


Vernon H. Garner, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., Iola, Kans., walked 
headlong into a steel beam. His safety 
hat protected him from serious head 
injury. 
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GETS-A-LITE GUARD and GUID 


Quickly and Easily Installed 
by Anyone — No Tools 
Needed! 


© Si slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND 
GUI over the fixture, as illustrated. 
* Made of indestructible spring steel 
wire. Nothing to break, out of 
order or replace, Will last indefinitely. 
Once installed, GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE is NEVER removed. 
Nothing to unlock, with or lock, 
when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE ac- 
tually steers lamp into socket, enabling 
maintenance man to change lamp in 
10 seconds! 


Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE Company—Dept. 0-61 
3865 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


HAV-ALIFT SALT 
NOW IN 4 MODELS 


Hav-aLift Salt and Salt & Dextrose 
Tablets, in plastic disposable dispens- 
ers, remain the most popular slow-dis- 
solving Salt Tablets on the market. 

These Coated Tablets are now avail- 
able in every area, so write today for 
full information and the location of 
the Distributor nearest you!! 


A. E. HALPERIN C0., INC. 


75 Northampton St. 
BOSTON 18, MASS. 


“YOUR SAFETY — OUR BUSINESS” 


Circle No. 43 on reader service card 


Circle No. 44 on reader service card 


4 Barrel-lift 


Now ... one man can safely handle 
liquid drum loads from 500 to 1,000 
Ibs. —raise, rotate, transport, tilt and 
drain 55 gal. drums. The mess, ex- 
pense hazards of spills, leaks, 
overflow and drum damage are elim- 
inated. Sturdy, 
all steel welded 
construction .. . 
rubber tired A" 
wheels with ball 
bearings and rub- 
ber tired rear 
caster. 


MONEY 


MORSE Model 85 
Drum -Karrier 


Provides complete con- 
trol. Easy one-man op- 
eration. Attaches to any 
monorail hoist . . . for 
all double chine drums 
23” in diameter, 36” in 
height. Positive tilt locks 
hold drum in vertical 
position for carrying... 
provide control of tilt 
for mixing or dispens- 
ing. All steel welded 
construction. 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


766 West Manlius Street, East Syracuse, N.Y. 


Circle No. 45 on reader service card 
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Compensation News 


continued from page 44 


away with the present 500-week 
time limit also was dropped. 

> Maryland, effective June 1, 
extended compensation coverage to 
prisoners who work for the County 
Roads Board or the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners of Hartford 
County. It also gave coverage to 
members of rescue squads in Kent 
County. 

> Montana made several changes 
in its laws, all effective July 1. 
Compensation benefits for most 
kinds of disability were raised be- 
tween 3% and 25 percent, depend- 
ing on the number of dependents 
the injured worker has. Maximum 
benefits for disfigurement were set 
at $2,500; the time limit for paying 
permanent total disability benefits, 
at 500 weeks. Other time limits 
were increased proportionately. 
Benefits for silicosis went from a 
maximum of $65 to a maximum of 
$75 a month. Administration of the 
silicosis act was transferred to the 
Industrial Accident Board from the 


Montana Department of Public 
Welfare. 


> Nebraska granted compensa- 
tion benefits to members of the 
State Civil Defense Agency. That’s 
to be effective 3 months after the 
legislature adjourns. 

> Nevada made two changes ef- 
fective April 5: Members of non- 
profit service groups are counted as 
employees (at a wage of $300 a 
month each) when they are acting 
as volunteer ambulance crews. 
Maximum compensation for dis- 
ability or death caused by silicosis 
is $14,250, not $11,250; claimants 
who got less than the new maxi- 
mum will be paid the difference. 

Nevada also made these changes 
with two bills effective July 1: It 
gave coverage to members of the 
State Board of Education, the board 
of regents of the University of 
Nevada, and school district trustees. 

> North Dakota raised maxi- 
mum disability benefits from $38 to 
$42 a week, effective July 1. 

> Rhode Island has a rash of 
workmen’s compensation bills pend- 
ing. Some would provide higher 
compensation; some, longer com- 


pensation; others, more compensa- 
tion for dependents. One bill would 
eliminate the provision that requires 
a worker to be hurt in the course of 
employment to qualify for com- 
pensation. One would redefine per- 
sonal injury to include mental or 
physical damage arising out of em- 
ployment. Another would cut the 
waiting period to receive compensa- 
tion benefits. 

> Tennessee altered many bene- 
fits effective February 24. Weekly 
benefits for disability were set at 
65 percent of wages, with a maxi- 
mum of $34 and a minimum of $12. 
Time limit for paying permanent to- 
tal disability benefits was set at 550 
weeks, but any higher benefits were 
cut to $15 a week after 400 weeks. 
The employer must pay, besides 
regular death benefits, $100 to the 
second injury fund for every death. 
Serious disfigurement to head or 
hands, not covered by specific sched- 
ules, may be compensated at 65 per- 
cent of wages for whatever period 
the court sets. 

Effective March 17, Tennessee 
provided that an employee or pro- 
spective employee with a history 

continued on page 62 
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check Salt tablet Just a glance at a Crystal me 


supply in 
one second 


... put in 
new supply 
in 10 seconds 


tells you how many tablets remain 
... you can see right through the 
clear plastic! If the dispenser is 
empty, simply slide it off and slide a 
new one on. That’s right! No prying 
off lids, or shaking dispensers, or 
searching for keys, or digging out 
tablets to pour in. Crystals cost so 
little you are quickly dollars ahead 
by discarding the old dispenser. 

All tablets are sealed in at the 
factory for maximum cleanliness. 
To put a tablet in your hand, simply 
push the easy-to-work, single action 
mechanism and out it comes. 

Your choice of enteric coated or 
impregnated tablets in 500 or 
1000 tablet size Crystals. 


For $7.92 you can order a trial case of six dispensers, each containing 500 


tablets. (For impregnated tablets use 
lets use number FCE6-10ES.) 


ber FCE6-10RS. For enteric coated tab- 


STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO. 


431 NORTH QUENTIN ROAD ° 


12921 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 66, CALIF. 


13 HECKEL ST. 
BELLEVILLE 7, N. J. 


Circle No. 46 on reader service card 


PALATINE, ILLINOIS 


855 EAST 152nd STREET 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Reprints of poster Pages (wit theese price: Hines 
copies, 19 each, 20-49 copies, 12 cer. hb; capies, | 
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Circle No. 47 on reader service card 


Cut Insurance 
costs with... 


JUNKIN 
Safety Guards 


Invest in safety—accidents cost money! 
Junkin Safety Guards for primary 
and secondary punch press operations 
afford maximum protection, increase 
press production and lower insurance 
rates. Swinging Die Closure is con: 
structed to be adaptable to a variety 
of primary operations. 


SWINGING DIE 
CLOSURE 


Canadian Distributors 
LEVITT SAFETY LTD., 
TORONTO 


Write for Free Catalog BARRIER q 
SUARD 


“THE KEY TO PROTECTION" 


SAFETY 


3121 Millers Lane, Louisville 16, Ky. 


INTERLOCKING 


No Safety Library can be without . . . 


565 Industrial Compensation Decisions 


490 pages of disputed 
workmen’s compensa- 
tions cases, 565 in all, 
reviewed in lively, en- 
tertaining style. Over 
3,000 index listings help 
you find the answers to 
workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims. 


Comprehensive coverage includes cases on: 


“Going and Coming” Rule Rulings on Occupational 
Injury by Willful Mi d et 

Hazardous Employment 
Successive Injuries The Independent Contractor 


Order now from: Book Dept. 
Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Circle No. 48 on reader service card 
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Compensation News 


continued from page 66 


of heart trouble may waive future 
claims for aggravated heart disease 
or for a repetition of his heart at- 
tacks. 

> Utah made these changes ef- 
fective May 8: If temporary total 
disability lasts more than 28 days, 
benefits are retroactive to the first 
day. (The regular waiting period 
for benefits is 3 days.) Numerous 
increases in disability benefits 
jacked up both maximum weekly 
payments and maximum total pay- 
ments. For example, maximum 
weekly payments went from $37 to 
$39, with $2.75 (rather than $2.50) 
for each dependent. 

> Washington (the State, not 
the capital) reenacted the title of 
the law providing for compensa- 
tion insurance. This was a technical 
bill, without effect on benefits. 

But Washington also made im- 
portant changes in the law’s text: 
It granted benefits to employees hurt 
during their lunch hours. It elimi- 
nated a pension for parents of a 
minor worker killed on the job. It 
set up new maximum benefits for 
the injured and their dependents, 
with increases ranging up to 20 
percent. Changes effective June 8. 

> West Virginia amended its 
occupational disease act so that the 
act refers to only two stages of 
silicosis: first and advanced. Com- 
putation of benefits for advanced 
silicosis was made the same as for 
permanent disability. Medical and 
hospital benefits rose to a possible 
maximum of $3,200, with an extra 
$1,200 for rehabilitation in some 
permanent disability cases. Weekly 
disability benefits went to a maxi- 
mum of $38 (formerly $35). Death 
benefits rose to $75 from $65 a 
month. All changes were made ef- 
fective July 1. 

> As of May 20, Wyoming 
compensation benefits increased $30 
a month, at the maximum, in the 
case of every injured worker who 
draws temporary total disability 
payments. Total maximum for per- 
manent total disability was set at 
$12,000, plus up to $7,000 for de- 
pendent children. The burial ex- 
pense allowance rose to $600, with 
$10,000 for the widow or widower 
and not more than $7,000 for chil- 
dren under 18. 
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LDEN SHOE CLUB 


Dedicated to Foot Safety 


To inquire about club membership, 


write: 


Golden Shoe Club 
1509 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 66, Mo. 


H. S. Myers, welder at Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., San Diego, was cutting 
a leveling pad from a jig. When one 
side of the pad stuck, he took a pry 
bar to loosen it. The 316-pound pad 
broke free, fell across both his feet. 
His short safety boots absorbed the 
blow and prevented serious foot in- 
jury. 


Marion Bell, Reserve Mining Co., 
Babbitt, Minn., was moving three 
500-pound concave crusher liners with 
an overhead crane. Just as the con- 
caves left the floor they began to 
swing free. One concave fell, hit 
Bell’s foot. The leather was peeled 
off his safety shoe and the steel cap 
was dented, but no injury resulted. 


Dean F. Lloyd of the Ogden Air 
Materiel Area, Hill Air Force Base, 
Utah, was uncrating and moving a 
sheet steel cabinet. While he was 
sliding and twisting the 350-pound 
cabinet, it dropped on the toe cap of 
his left shoe. Only a slight scuff in 
the safety shoe leather resulted. 


Ero M. Salpaka at Reserve Mining 
Co., Silver Bay, Minn., was using a 
roller to move bar stock weighing 400 
pounds. Suddenly the heavy load 
toppled, striking him across the toes 
and instep. Officials at the firm are 
sure his safety shoe prevented a seri- 
ous foot injury. 


Fred Armstrong reports he was 
knocking rust from a railroad freight 
car with a bust off hammer. The ham- 
mer slipped from the bolster plate 
and the chisel hit his right safety 
shoe. It sliced a 2%4-inch gash at the 
edge of the steel box toe. Only a 
tingling sensation in his toe resulted, 
instead of a severe injury. The loca- 
tion: Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Railway Co., Taylorville, Ill. 


Plant 


with 


Stonehouse Signs 


Enlist employee aid in keeping your plant clean, sanitary, and 
safe by the use of INDUSTRIAL GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


SIGNS by STONEHOUSE. 


All Stonehouse Signs are designed and manufactured to 
accomplish this purpose in the most effective manner. They 
are of the highest quality workmanship and materials and com- 
ply fully with American Standard Specifications. 

Hundreds of different stock-worded accident-prevention 
signs are available for prompt shipment. Usually the same day 


your order is received. 


NOTICE 


EQUIPMENT IN YOUR 
DEPARTMENT MUST BE 


AFTER EACH DAYS WORK 


NOTICE 


DUMP NO 
RUBBISH 
-HERE - 


Write today for our free, full-color, 64-page catalog, plus informa- 
tion about custom-printed signs to meet your specifications. 


Signs 
Since 
1863 


" STONEHOUSE SIGNS, INC., 9th and Larimer Streets, Denver 4, Colorado. 


Circle No. 49 on reader service card 
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CLEANED CLEAN 
SIGNS 


Safety 
Shorticles 


Suggestions for 

Safe Spray Painting 

AN INDUSTRIAL hygiene engineer 
recently outlined these rules for 
safe spray painting. The State that 
employs him has no specific code 
covering the subject. The engineer 


would appreciate comments on the 
practicality of his ideas. 

1. When spray painting is con- 
tinuous, set up a booth according 
to standard practice. 

2. If spray painting is done only 
now and then, or if objects must be 
painted that are too big to go in a 
booth, follow these rules: 

® Don’t paint wherever benzol 
or carbon tetrachloride is used as a 
thinner or vehicle for the paint. 

& Exhaust at least 12,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute from the area 
where the painting is done. If you 


This is Haws wall- 
mounted Model 7300, 
in cast aluminum — 
handsomely styled to 
complement lab and 
shop; ideal for new 
construction. 


Haws EMERGENCY Eye-wWash 
provides instant first aid 
to prevent serious injury 
due to eye contamination 


... by saving those vital seconds that can mean the difference 
between temporary irritation and permanent injury. Controlled 
streams flood the eyes, washing away searing chemicals and other 
foreign matter. See this model and others, as well as emergency 
drench showers, detailed in the Haws Safety Equipment Catalog. 
Write today to Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 1443 Fourth 


Street, Berkeley 10, California. 


EVE-WASH FOUNTAINS 


ners and manufacturers of drinking fountains and water 


coolers 


Circle No. 54 on reader service card 
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use more than a gallon of paint an 
hour, exhaust at least 15,000 c.f.m. 
times the number of gallons you 
use. 

® Set up air inlets to bring in 
uncontaminated replacement 
The air flow at these inlets should 
not exceed 300 feet a minute. 

® If exhaust fans are at or be- 
low the breathing zone of whoever 
does the painting, and if the objects 
being painted are located so as to 
take advantage of an air flow of at 
least 100 feet a minute, you can 
reduce the amount of fresh replace- 
ment air by half. 

® People who do spray painting 
during 10 percent or more of their 
time should have a combination dust 
and organic vapor respirator or an 
airline respirator. 

3. If you use lead base paint, 
double the figures on air flow. 


What You Eat 

May Save Your Skin 

Tue North Carolina Industrial 
Commission studied a large textile 
plant over a 2-year period to find 
out if what we eat may lead to acci- 
dents. The plant had an average of 
1,535 employees during the time of 
the survey. 

Half the workers were on the 
first shift, 45 percent on the second 
shift, 5 percent on the third. Com- 
mission investigators looked into all 
accidents that required at least first 
aid care for the injured. 

About three-fourths of the acci- 
dents happened to people who had 
not had breakfast. The largest 
number of injuries took place dur- 
ing midmorning. First shift work- 
ers had many more accidents than 
second shift workers. The number 
of third shift workers was too small 
to allow statistical analysis. 

“We concluded,” said H. S. 
Baucom, director of safety for the 
commission, “that the difference in 
the number of injuries was due to 
the fact that the workers on the 
second shift took more time in pre- 
paring breakfast and lunch before 
going to work. 

“We ask all supervisors to en- 
courage employees to eat a good 
breakfast every working day. We 
sincerely believe that good and 
proper food is a big factor in the 
control of industrial accidents. We 
would like to see all workers have 
a longer period for lunch as well as 
have a better lunch.” © © 
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Safety mirrors: Klear-Vu safety mir- 
rors placed near blind corners make 
trafic safer in your plant, warehouse, 
and other points where traffic converges. 
Lester L. Brossard Co., issues a bulletin 
that specifies mirror styles and sizes for 
your needs. 
Circle No. 39 on reader service card 


Safety hats: Gentex Corp. offers litera- 
ature on its safety hats that give head 
protection four ways—impact resistance, 
penetration resistance, dielectric resist- 
ance that provides shock protection up to 
25,000 volts, and all-day comfort that 
ends quitting time fatigue. 
Circle No. 28 on reader service card 


Respirator filter: American Optical 
Co.’s Red Devil respirator filter gives 
lower breathing resistance and longer 
service life. Ideally suited for plants 
with several respiratory hazards. Bulle- 
tin sheets from AO give complete details. 
Circle No, 18 on reader service card 


Drum lifter: Merrill Brothers’ lifting 
clamps are drop forged to give you safe- 
ty in handling and economy in operation. 
Over 25 material handling devices are 
described in catalog C-3. 

Circle No. 8 on reader service card 


Safety signs: No ladder climbing re- 
quired with Wagner Sign Service letters. 
Letters are safely and rapidly changed 
with a mechanical hand. Send for free 
data file on safety promotion. 

Circle No. 9 on reader service card 


Eye-Wash: Haws Drinking Faucet Co.’s 
emergency eye-wash provides instant first 
aid to prevent serious injury due to eye 
contamination. See this model and others 
detailed in the Haws Safety Equipment 
Catalog. 

Circle No, 54 on reader service card 


Salt tablets: Help your workers survive 
heat by stopping dangerous heat fatigue. 
Medical Supply Co. features salt tablets 
in expendable plastic dispensers that lock 
out moisture and fumes. Complete in- 
formation is contained in literature avail- 
able from MSCo. 
Circle No. 55 on reader service card 


Sight savers: Dow Cornings’ Sight Sav- 
ers have a higher silicone content than 
other tissues. They’re completely soaked 
in silicones on both sides to assure better 
vision. Cleaning stations provide finger- 
tip lens cleaning. Literature may be ob- 
tained from the company. 
Circle No. 16 on reader service card 


Washroom sanitation: In Sugar Beet 
Products Co. literature you receive tips 
on how to cut washroom housekeeping 
costs. SBS 50 cleans, disinfects, sani- 
tizes, and deodorizes in one operation. 
Circle No. 34 on reader service card 


Warning flags: Ray-D-8 warning flags 
offer you more protection for highway 
crews, signalmen, and crossing guards. 
High visibility, wide range of sizes, and 
nonmetallic stand for indoor power plant 
use. For complete information, ask for 
Industrial Products Co. literature. 
Circle No. 25 on reader service card 


Chest-waist belt: Rose Manufacturing 
Co. claims its Safe-Hi chest-waist belt 
is the safest belt made for workmen in 
high places, because it divides the shock 
load between the chest and the waist. 
Send for descriptive literature covering 
this product. 
Circle No. 33 on reader service card 


Lever dolly: The Micron, Inc., lever 
dolly is a low-cost safety tool that per- 
mits workers to move heavy objects with- 
out the danger of tip-ups and high falls. 
Cuts moving time up to 65 percent. Com- 
plete information will be sent to you. 
Circle No, 36 on reader service card 


Safety hats or caps: Jackson Products 
hats and caps absorb and disperse impact 
forces. Comfortable and attractive, as 
well as safe, with headgear quickly ad- 
justing to regular hat sizes. The com- 
pany will gladly send product literature. 
Circle No. 1 on reader service card 


Casual safety shoes: Haus of Krause 
safety shoes come in a lightweight casual 
style that weigh a full pound less than 
ordinary safety shoes. In Oxford and 
chukka models. Send for bulletin sheets. 
Circle No. 17 on reader service card 


Tubeaxial fans: New portable Propellair 
tubeaxial fans with flexible duct are de- 
scribed in free literature from Robbins 
& Myers, Inc. 

Circle No. 53 on reader service card 


Iron holders: These adjustable soldering 
irons can be operated from any angle and 
may be placed either on top of or under 
the work bench, according to a bulletin 
available from Wilder Manufacturing 
Co. 


Circle No. 51 on reader service card 


Auto safety: “The Beam’s Plan” tells you 
how you can get auto safety belts at spe- 
cial discount prices. It also provides the 
materials which will help you develop a 
successful safety belt program. These 
free aids are offered by Beam’s. 

Circle No. 20 on reader service card 


Lens cleaning: “Biggest value in the 
lens cleaning field,” claims the Wilkins 
Co. To back up the claim, the company 
offers free samples. 

Circle No. 29 on reader service card 


Circle No. 50 on reader service card 


Reduce traf- 
fic accidents at 
blind corners 
inside and out- 
side your plant 
—also at load- 
ing platforms. 


Safety Mirrors are available 

in Convex or Fiat glass. All have a 
Yellow and Biack Safety Stripe 
border. 
Round Convex Mirror Sizes 

e 18” e 26” 36” 
Flat Rectangle Mirror Sizes y 

14x18” 


other special sizes to order 
(Avialable in Unbreakable g 
Metal Mirrors) 


FRED SILVER & Company 
of Specialty 


Migrs. Mirrors for Industral Use 
92 Lock Street Nework 3,N. J 


FOR 

GREATER 
PRODUCTION 

SPEED 
EFFICIENCY 


prevent 

property 

accidents 
and personal 


injury! 


ADJUSTABLE 
SOLDERING IRON 
HOLDERS 


“WRITE 
CATALOG & LIST 
WILDER wee. inc. port seavis 


Circle No. 51 on reader service card 
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Willson Products Division, Ray-O-Vac Corp. 39-40 


NOW ... it’s noel to conduct a CAMPAIGN FOR OFF-THE-JOB EMPLOYE SAFETY 


OFF-THEJOB 
GAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Free 


FOR SAFETY CONSCIOUS BUSINESS, 
INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


NAME 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE INJURIES — SAVE MONEY 

for your organization with a “proven” OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM to encourage employes to install and use safety belts in their 
personal cars. The “Beam’s Plan” was designed after actual experience in 
helping conduct employe safety belt campaigns for some of our nation’s 
largest industries. Now you can give your employes BOTH “On-the-Job” 
protection and “Off-the-Job” protection with . . . 


And under the “Beam’s Plan” you can offer your employes safety belt 
protection at a special discounted price. FREE materials are available to 
help you develop a successful safety belt program within your organiza- 
tion — 16 mm sound safety films, posters, folders, sample letters, time- 
table, order envelopes, color swatches, s 
tion included in the portfolio). All or any part of the plan is available 
for use in conducting your safety belt program. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” . 


| PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” 


sample belts (complete descrip- 


. without obligation. 


ORGANIZATION 
| ADDRESS 


NO. OF EMPLOYEES... 


STATE 


Circle No. 20 on reader service card 
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PROTECTION NOT 


a N O U G H B&L helps you fit the vision to the job 


with prescription safety lenses 


To stop accidents before they happen, make sure your 
employees can see well on their jobs. For workers who 
need visual correction, the safest, most comfortable vi- 
sion results by combining correction with protection in 
Bal-SAFE prescription lenses. 

These lenses are products of a century of research and 
development. Their superiority is evident in their extra 
impact resistance, in their superb focus and surface qual- 
ities, and quality of ophthalmic glass used. Bausch & 
Lomb is the only manufacturer of professional quality 
ophthalmic lenses that operates its own glass plant—and 
controls glass quality from sand to finished product. 

Local laboratory finishing is as superior as original 
factory product. All Bal-SAFE prescription lenses are 
heat treated by an exclusive patented process that gives 
them as much as 14 times the impact resistance required 
by government standards. 


How do you make sure your employees see right 
for their jobs? A B&L representative will be glad to ex- 
plain how your workers may benefit from Bal-SAFE 
prescription lenses, and 
how the B&L Ortho- 

Rater quickly and easily 
pinpoints those who need 
professional eye care. 
Call your supplier, or 
write: Bausch & Lomb, 
90419 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Protection-PLUS 
Safety Products 


protection + economy + worker acceptance 


Circle No. 2 on reader service card 
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HELP YOURSELF..... 


to more information 


Every issue of OccupaTIONAL Hazarpbs offers a gold mine of 
industrial safety, health, housekeeping and fire protection in- 
formation. Product facts, catalogs, data books, manuals: The 
latest facts for your purchasing files are yours for the asking. 
Just circle what you want on one of the Reader Service Cards 
bound into this issue. 


1 out of 212 inquirers fills out a Reader Service Card incor- 
rectly. Correct names and addresses help insure quick receipt 
of material requested. 
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